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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued). 


VI. Zhe use of numbers in St Mark's Gospel. 


It is my firm conviction that the Mark which lay before the later 
Synoptists, St Matthew and St Luke, was no other than the Mark which 
we possess. Abstraction has indeed to be made of various readings 
which in the natural course of transmission by scribes may have crept 
into the text of Mark between its original publication and the particular 
copies which, ten or twenty years later, lay before the other two 
evangelists: or again it is conceivable (though not very probable) that 
the true reading of Mark might in individual cases survive only in 
Matthew, or in Luke, or in Matthew and Luke, and have been lost in all 
the direct tradition of manuscripts and versions. But various readings 
are one thing, recensions are another. And the evidence for an Ur- 
Marcus—that is to say, for an original Mark of which the Gospel we 
have is a recension or new edition—crumbles on examination into 
nothing. 

In the book which is the starting-point of all detailed criticism of the 
Synoptic problem, Sir John Hawkins’s Horae Synopticae (ed. 2 p. 152) 
this conclusion is nearly but not quite reached. ‘The Petrine source 
used by the two later Synoptists was not an Ur-Marcus, but St Mark’s 
Gospel almost as we have it now. Almost; butnotquite. For instance, 
a later editor’s hand is very probably to be seen in .. .’ and Sir John 
proceeds to enumerate nine passages. Now of these nine, three are 
cases of large numbers, 2,000 (v 13), 200 (vi 37), 300 (xiv 5), all three 
omitted by both Matthew and Luke, two of them found in St John: 
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and it seems to be suggested that these two may owe their place in our 
present Mark to the influence of the ‘ Johannine tradition ’.' 

Therefore it may be useful, so far as these three passages are con- 
cerned, to lay the ghost once for all, and to shew that it is Marcan usage 
to note numbers, and Matthaean and Lucan usage to tend to omit them. 
As we should expect, there is no universal rule to be laid down: some- 
times both the two later evangelists retain the detail, but sometimes one 
omits, sometimes the other, and sometimes both. It is entirely in line 
with what happens in similar cases that there should be a proportion of 
instances in which their observed habit of omission of numbers should 
lead both to omit on the same occasion. 

That Mark is fond of numerals is then a matter of fact which this 
instalment of my Notes is intended to prove: and if it is proved, the 
presumption is that the three doubtful or disputed numbers are genuine 
also.? But that is only one side of the argument. The other side is 
that the natural tendency of an educated writer of ancient times would 
be to omit numbers. For that assertion I am glad to be able to base 
myself on the testimony of Ptre Hippolyte Delehaye, written down 
without any reference to the Gospels but therefore the more impartial 
(I have quoted it once in print, but it will bear quoting again): ‘ Les 
procédés de la rhétorique des anciens les amenaient 4 ne point multiplier 
les noms de personnes et de lieux, 4 éviter de donner des chiffres 
exacts’. Persons, places, numbers: Mark is no rhetorician and is full 
of all three, Matthew and Luke are in nearer touch with the literary 
habits and presuppositions of their time, and tend, irregularly no doubt 
and so in a sense capriciously, to improve on their exemplar by omitting 
them. 


There are certain numbers which refer to significant periods or events 
of our Lord’s life, and these naturally recur in the other Synoptic 
Gospels : 


1. Mark i 13 the ‘forty days’ of the Temptation: Luke iv 1, 2, Matt. 


1 I should reverse the argument, and see here proof of the dependence of the 
Fourth Gospel upon the Second: the numbers are not the only points of contact, 
and on Sir John’s argument dyopdcmpev and gayeiv (vi 37 = Jo. vi 5), dvémecay 
and dvdpes (vi 40, 44 = Jo. vi 10) ought all to have come into Mark from the 
‘ Johannine tradition’. It must always be borne in mind that for fifty years after 
its composition St Mark’s Gospel was the standard source of the evangelic history. 
Not only Matthew and Luke, but John and Pseudo-Peter as well, depend on him, 

2 I venture here to cite the final sentence of a letter from Sir John Hawkins to 
myself (under date June 1, 1920): ‘ What you say about Mark’s constant fondness 
for numerals is a weighty argument for the genuineness of the 200 and 300 and 
2,000 about which I was doubtful’. 

3 Saint Martin et Sulpice Sévére p. 82 (Analecta Bollandiana vol, xxxviii, 1920). 
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iv 2 (Matthew, however, makes it ‘forty days and forty nights’ of 
fasting). 

2. Mark viii 31,-ix 31, x 34, the prophecies of the Resurrection ‘ after 
three days’: Matthew and Luke, however (with the Creed-form of 
St Paul 1 Cor. xv 4), prefer the phrase ‘on the third day’, Matt. xvi 21, 
xvii 23, xx 19, Luke ix 22 (in ix 44, parallel to Mark ix 31, he omits all 
details), xviii 33 ; just as the printed texts make them, save in Luke 
xviii 33, prefer éyep@jvac (éyepOyoera) to Mark’s dvaorqvat (dvacrjcerat).! 

3. Mark ix 5, the ‘three tabernacles’ of the Transfiguration, is 
repeated in Matt. xvii 4, Luke ix 33. 

There are also certain numbers which enhance the wonder of the 
miracles wrought by Christ, and, probably for that reason, are retained 
by Matthew and Luke: 

4. Mark v 25 the woman who had had ‘an issue of blood twelve 
years’: repeated in Matt. ix 20, Luke viii 43. 

5. Mark vi 38, 41, 43, 44: vili 2, 5, 6, 8, 9: viii 19, 20. The two 
accounts of the feeding of the multitude, and the summary reference to 
them by Christ, are incorporated by Matthew without the omission of 
any of the numbers which point either to the size of the multitudes (five 
thousand; four thousand), their long fast on the second occasion 
(three days), the small amount of provision (five loaves and two fishes ; 
seven loaves and a few tiny fishes) and the large amount that remained 
over (twelve xéguor ; seven omvpides): indeed he adds on each occasion 
that the numbers of the multitude exclude ‘women and children’. 
Luke of course has only the first account of feeding : but there he, like 
Matthew, repeats the five loaves and two fishes, the twelve basketsful, 
and the five thousand ‘men’. 

6. The references to ‘the Twelve’, common in St Mark (iii 14, [15], 
iv 10, Vi 7, ix 35, X 32, Xi IT, Xiv 10, 17, 20, 43), are rarer in Matthew 
and Luke, and form a transitional use to their treatment of other 
numbers given in St Mark. As I discussed this point fully in the last 
instalment of Notes on Marcan usage (/. Z..S. April 1925, xiv 232, 233), 
no more need be said here than that Matthew never says of ddexa but 
only els rav Sadexa (twice), obror of Sudexa (once), of dddexa pabyraé (four 
times), of 5u8exa dardaroAo (once), while Luke has oi dédexa five times, 
oi drdéoroXo four times—in Luke ix 1 it is not certain whetherfwe should 
read ‘the Twelve’ or ‘the twelve apostles’. In any case ‘the Twelve’ 
is characteristically Marean. 





1 B in Matthew 2/, gives dvaornoerat. And D latt. in Matt. */, give or represent 
pera Tpeis Hyépas. 
2 Presumably because Mark vi 44 (cf. Jo. vi 10) speaks of mevramoyidsco dvdpes. 
In Matt. xvi 9, 10 the precise numbers of the «ég:va: and opupides are omitted. 
Z2 
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From this point onwards I record Mark’s mention of figures in the 
order in which they are found in his Gospel, including two instances 
(8, 28: iv 4-8, xiii 35)/which illustrate his passion for precision though 
no actual figures are given. 

7. li 3 wapadvrixdv aipdpevov irs tecodpwv. Omitted by both Matthew 
and Luke, who doubtless considered that it was sufficient to say that the 
paralytic was brought ‘on a bed’. 


8. iv 4-8 6 piv erecey rapa ri Sddv... Kail GAAo érecey Emi 7d 
merpades . . . kal GAO érever eis Tas dxdvOas ... Kai dAAa Erecer els tiv 
aA ‘ ‘ Ss > , s > « 4 ‘ J « , 
yiv Thy Kadnv . . . Kal Epeper cis tpudxovra Kal cis éfjxovra Kal eis Exardy, 


Mark, that is, is careful to make a parallelism between three classes of 
seed that did not germinate at all, and three that did —that is the mean- 
ing of the change from singular to plural—producing respectively thirty- 
fold, sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. Both Matthew and Luke miss the 
parallelism, and the one gives the plural all through, the other the 
singular, so that in both the implication is that only one class out of four 
came to any good, an implication that is definitely absent from St Mark’s 
account. 

9. iv 8, 20 «is rpudxovra Kai eis éfjxovra Kai cis ExaTov. . . év TpidKovTa 
kat év éfjxovra cal év éxardv.' Matt. xiii 8, 23, retains the numbers on 
both occasions, though on both he inverts their order, ‘a hundred’, 
‘ sixty’, ‘thirty’: Luke drops all distinction between the three numbers, 
giving in the parable only ‘a hundredfold’ and no number at all in the 
interpretation, viii 8, 15. 

10. v II, 13 dyéAn xolpwv peydAn . . . ds SurxiAvn, ‘a great herd of 
swine... about two thousand’. The number disappears from both the 
other accounts, Matthew being content with dyéAy yxoipwv rodAGv, Luke 
similarly with dyéAn xo(pwr ixavay. Probably both of them—Luke at 
any rate—felt that the figure might be thought exaggerated. In fact all 
Mark’s larger cyphers are dropped (apart from those of the miracles of 
Feeding, see § above), such as the 200 Syvdpia of 14, vi 37, or the 300 
of 30, xiv 5, and it is only the smaller ones that have a chance of 
surviving. 

Il. V 42 fw yap érav dwdexa, of the daughter of Jaeirus. Luke retains 
the note, but transfers it to the beginning of the story (viii 42), adding 
that she was an only daughter, Ovydrnp povoyejs. Matthew, who 
reduces the whole episode, like the preceding episode of the demoniac, 
to the smallest possible compass, omits. 

12. vi 7 jpfaro airovs drooréAAew Sv0 dvo. Both Matthew and Luke 
omit the ‘two and two’: Luke, however, has an equivalent statement in 
his record of the Mission of the Seventy (or Seventy-two) x 1 dwéoreAe 


1 On the reading and interpretation of «s, & in these verses, see J. 7. S. Oct. 
1924, xxvi 16. 
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airovs ava dvo, and it might be thought that he has simply transferred it 
from the one place to the other. But it would seem that it was our 
Lord’s constant habit to send his disciples in pairs: see 22 (xi 1) and 
gi (xiv 13) below, and compare the lists of the Twelve in Matt. x 2, 
Acts i 13. The balance of probability suggests therefore that Luke 
derived his dva dvo of the Seventy from his special source at that place : 
there are other instances where he suppresses in what he borrows from 
Mark features which he retains in non-Marcan portions of his Gospel. 
If Dr Streeter is right in his thesis that Luke came across Mark’s 
Gospel when he had already composed the first draft of his own, it is 
not really surprising that in order to provide room for the new material 
he had to make excisions on a rather drastic scale. One may go further 
and conjecture that, just because Mark’s non-literary Greek offered so 
many stumbling-blocks to his sense of style, he treated it throughout in 
a more ruthless temper and altered things that in a source presenting 
fewer solecisms he might have let pass. 

13. Vi 9 py évdtonobe dio xirévas. The detail goes to heighten the 
ascetic character impressed by our Lord on the preparations for the 
Missionary journey of the Twelve: and Matthew and Luke, who 
emphasize this aspect to a still further point than Mark—they agree, 
according to the critical texts, in refusing the staff which Mark allows’ 
—naturally repeat it. 

14. Vi 37 dmeAOdvres dyopdowpev Syvapiwv diaxociwv dprovs ; ‘ Are we 
to go and spend ten pounds on bread for them?’ The naive question 
of the disciples seemed a reflexion on their faith, and the whole clause 
disappears in both Matthew and Luke. But the Fourth Evangelist 
(Jo. vi 7) took it over from Mark, turning it into a statement of fact 
‘Ten pounds’ worth of loaves would not be enough’, and putting it into 
the mouth of Philip. Compare the case of the three hundred dyvdpua, 
30 below. 

15. vi 40 kata éxardv Kal Kata wevrjKovra. Matthew omits entirely : 
Luke characteristically omits the higher number and contents himself 
(ix 14) with dva wevrjxovra. It is curious that in the story of Obadiah’s 
hiding the prophets ‘ by fifties’ in the cave, 3 Reg. xviii 4, 13, verse 4 
gives the xara wevrijxovta of Mark, verse 13 the dva revrjxovra Of Luke. 

16. vi 48 wepi rerdprnvy gpvAaxi tis vuxrds. Matthew keeps the 
phrase: Lucan parallels fail us till chapter ix of Mark, but see below on 
no. 28. 

17. viii 14 «i wi &va dprov. ‘They had forgotten to bring loaves, and 
had not more than one loaf with them in the boat.’ As so often in the 


1 There is some authority in both Matt. x 10 and Luke ix 3 for pafdous in place 
of £488ov. In Luke it is quite inadequate: but in Matthew it includes CL WAak 
and may possibly be right. 
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case of Mark’s dittographies, Matthew is content with one half of 
the double phrase, and omits the ‘ one loaf’. 

18. ix 2 pera Hpépas €é, ‘ five days after’ [i. e. after the Great Confession 
of viii 29] ‘ Jesus takes with him Peterand Jamesand John’. Matthew 
retains the precise date: Luke ix 28 turns it into a round number, 
‘about a week’, dcel juepar dxrod. 

19. ix 43, 45 Tas Svo xelpas . . . rovs Sv0 wédas. There is no parallel 
in Luke: in Matthew's abbreviated account (xviii 8) the numerals 
remain, the articles disappear ; Mark’s phrase, however, is good Greek 
for ‘ your two hands’, ‘ your two feet’. 

20. x 30 éxarovramAaciova viv év TO Kaip@ toitw. To the other 
two Synoptists the phrase had a touch of exaggeration about it, and 
Matthew (xix 29) reduces it to woAAamAaciova, Luke (xviii 30) to 
értrat\aciova.' 

21. X 35, 41 of dvo... of déxa, The reading of dvo is only given by 
BC 579 and the Egyptian versions: but it is in accordance with 
‘Marcan usage’, and of dvo .. . of déxa, ‘the two... the ten’, mutually 
support one another. There is no Lucan parallel: Matthew has ‘the 
ten’, but has only ‘the sons of Zebedee’ without ‘two’. 

22. xi 1 drooréAAa dio rév pabyrayv airod. So Matthew and Luke: 
but contrast Matthew in no. 31. As I have suggested on no. 12 above, 
it seems to have been our Lord’s regular custom to send out his disciples 
in pairs. 

23. xii 20, 21 érra ddeAgol joa: Kal 6 tpdros AaBev yuvaixa ... Kal 
6 devrepos EAaBev airy . . . Kai 6 tpiros Goavrws: Kai of érri obk adjxav 
oméppa. The numerals are an integral element of the point of the 
problem put to our Lord, and so both the other accounts retain them all. 

[24]. xii 42 pia xjpa rrwxy EBadev ... Matthew omits the episode : 
Luke substitutes twa xypav renypdv. I have put this instance in 
brackets, because Luke clearly regarded pia not as the numeral but as 
in effect the indefinite article: and in this I believe he interpreted Mark 
correctly. Mark’s style is so naive that it is not probable that he meant 
to emphasize any contrast between zoAAoi zAovown and pia rrwxy, any 
more than between pia xypa and Aerra dio. There were ‘ plenty of rich 
people’, and then there was ‘a poor widow’. Mark is fond of és 
(generally with a following genitive*), and Luke almost invariably 


1 | follow Burkitt (Gospel History and its Transmission p. 50) in reading ‘ seven- 
fold’ in Luke with D Old Latins (including St Cyprian and Jovinian) and perhaps 
the Diatessaron. St Jerome adv. Jovin. ii 19, 26 asserted that Jovinian, for 
reading septies, ‘aut falsarii aut imperitiae reum teneri’:. the question now is 
whether the tables should not be turned. 

2 In two or three cases Mark has els éx, ix 17 els && rot dyxAov, xiv 18 els e& 
ipa, and according to some authorities in xiv 20 «ls [é«] rév dH5exa. I think this 
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changes it to rs. Just as in late Latin and in the Romance languages, 
so in Greek also (in the xow7 and in modern Greek), the place of an 
indefinite article came gradually to be supplied by the numeral ‘ one’. 

25. xii 42 €Badev Aerra Svo, 6 éorw Kodpdvrys. Luke xxi 2 keeps the 
‘two mites’ (omitting Mark’s parenthetical explanation for his Roman 
readers, ‘which are a farthing ’), because the story turns on it. 

[26]. xiii 2 cal 30 rprdv qepdv GAAos dvacrycera dvev xepov. A 
‘Western ’ reading of D W and O. L., depending on xiv 58 xv 29: hardly 
genuine, or why should both Matthew and Luke have omitted it? 

27. xiii 27 émuvvdéea .. . éx tov reoodpwv dvépwv. The ‘four winds’ 
are simply a variation of the proverbial ‘four quarters’ of the earth, 
north, south, east and west. The phrase is taken from Zach. ii 6 (10) 
and is copied by Matthew xxiv 31: Luke omits the whole verse. 

28. xiii 35 7 dWe 7} pecovixriov 7 dAexropopwvias  mpwi. A popular 
way of representing the four watches (cf. ‘the fourth watch’, no. 16 
above), into which Roman usage divided the twelve hours of the night, 
so as to secure that no guard should be on watch for more than three 
hours: Vegetius de re militari p. 83, quoted by Blass (I owe the ref. to 
Swete ad /oc.) on Acts xii 4. Matthew omits the details: when Luke 
writes (xii 38) ‘whether in the second or in the third watch’, he may be 
meaning to suggest the two central watches, i.e. the darkest hours, or 
he may be reproducing the Jewish terminology of three watches, the 
second being ¢vAaxi) péon (Judges vii 19), the third ¢vAaky zpwia 
(Ps. cxxix [cxxx] 6). 

29. xiv 1 fv 8é 7d wdcya Kal ra alvpa pera Sto jyépas. Matthew 
retains the phrase: Luke paraphrases with jyyev. If pera trpets juepas 
means—see Field’s admirable note on Matt. xvi 21—nothing else than 
Th TpiTn Hepa, i.e. as we should say ‘after two days’, it follows that 
pera dvo Hpépas must be equivalent to rH devrépa jpépa (if that phrase 
were used), and mean ‘next day’. The only exact parallel appears to 
be Hosea vi 2 tyudores Hyidis pera Sv0 tpépas, év Ty Hepa TH TpiTy éfava- 
ornodpeOa (quoted by Tertullian adv. Marcionem iv 43); for if, as 
Field assumes, the healing and the rising up refer to successive days, 
pera Svo jpépas must there again mean ‘next day’. I do not feel 
entirely clear about this: but there is no real doubt as to the day of the 
week which Mark intends in this passage to identify. For in verse 12 
the day before the Crucifixion, that is the Thursday, is called ‘the first 
day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the Passover’: by 
Roman reckoning the lambs were slain on the same day that they were 
eaten, and on that day the leavened bread would be cleared away and 


is one of Mark’s latinisms: and as unus ex (de) is the only possible rendering in 
Latin of els with a following genitive, it is futile of editors to cite the Latins, where 
é« is doubtful in the Greek. 
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unleavened bread substituted, and it is Roman reckoning which Mark 
follows—by Jewish reckoning the lambs were slain on the afternoon ot 
the 13th Nisan, and, a new day beginning at sunset, they were eaten on 
the evening of the 14th. But if the events of Thursday commence with 
xiv 12, then xiv 1-11 are the events of Wednesday at latest. But of 
Wednesday too at earliest, if tradition following the Fourth Gospel 
rightly places the Triumphal Entry on Palm Sunday: for xi 12 refers 
then to the morning of Monday, and xi 20 to the morning of Tuesday. 
The new day of xiv 1 can therefore only be Wednesday. 

30. xiv 5 Hdvvaro TotTo Td pvpov mpabjvar érdvw Syvapiwv Tpiaxociwv. 
The figure was large, £12 or so, and no doubt seemed exaggerated : 
Matthew omits it, and there is nothing to correspond to it in Luke’s 
account of, an anointing (vii 36-50). But the Fourth Gospel (Jo. xii 5) 
—just as with the 200 Syvdpa at the Feeding of the multitude, no. 14 
above—follows Mark and retains it. 

31. xiv 13 drooréAXe dv0 trav pabytav airov. Mark once more notes 
(see nos. 12 and 22 above) that disciples were sent in pairs: Matthew, 
as in no. 12, omits, Luke xxii 8, presumably from independent know- 
ledge, inserts the names, Peter and John. 

[32]. xiv 20 5 éuBamrdpevos per’ epod els 7d &v tpvBAwv. So BC*?®@ 
565: the rest omit ev, and I think it may represent a marginal variant 
év for eis (from Matthew xxvi 23 év 76 tpvBAiw). Therefore I have put it 
within brackets, for in that case it has no bearing on our problem, not 
being a numeral. But if & is right, Matthew omits it: Luke has nothing 
strictly parallel. 

33- xiv 30, 68, 72a, 72d (the two cock-crowings and three denials) 
onpepov TavtTy TH vuKti mpiv 7 dis ddéxropa gwvica tpis pe Grapvjoy .. . 


Kal é&pOev tw cis 7d rpoavArov [kai drextwp épivyce] . . . Kai edOis ex 
Sevrépou ddéxrwp épivncev* kal dveuvnaGny 6 Iérpos 7d pyjya . . . Sr Tpiv 


dX€xropa dis Pwvnca tpis pe drapvyoy. Admittedly all three Synoptists 
record a triple denial: admittedly Mark, and Mark only, speaks of 
a second cock-crowing. But so strong was the reciprocal influence 
exerted by the later accounts on the text of Mark that not many 
authorities in St Mark other than the Syrian recension (the Zextus 
Receptus) give all four references to the second crowing, and one first 
class authority, & (with 579 and c) omits it on all four occasions. 
(1) Verse 30: om dis BC*DW579acffikarmaeth. (2) verse 68: 
om Kai ddéxtwp épovncew BBL W ¥* 579¢ syr-sin sah. (3) verse 72a: 
om éx Sevtépov BL 579. (4) verse 724: om dis 8 C* W AS 579 caeth. 
Our best authorities (B D the chief Old Latins syr-sin sah) all give three 
out of the four references: but they differ as to the one they omit, for 
B syr-sin sah have the first, third, and fourth, D and the Old Latins give 
the second, third, and fourth. Thus the third and fourth references are 
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above cavil: the first is implied by the fourth, and it is further an 
observed rule’ that scribes are more prone to the influence of their pre- 
judices—in this case to the influence of the parallel accounts—on a first 
occasion, but defer to the authority of their exemplar if the reading they 
have tampered with recurs once again or oftener: only about the second 
can there be any doubt. Here 8 B omit, and Westcott and Hort do not 
even give kai dXéxtwp épavyoer a place in the margin. Tischendorf, against 
8B, puts the words in the text,and I am sure heis right. The evidence 
of 8 LW 579 c—five witnesses for omission out of the nine—is nearly 
worthless, since they omit on one or more of the other occasions: the 
documents of the Sahidic version are divided, see Horner ad Joc.: so 
that B ¥* syr-sin are the only unimpeachable authorities for omission. 
But it must not be forgotten that the influence of the parallel accounts, 
in the case of a complete statement like xai dAéxrwp épavnoe, which 
could be simply dropped without apparent injury to the context, would 
be powerful for omission. And if ever internal evidence is allowed the 
decisive word, it guarantees (as I think) the genuineness of the phrase 
in dispute. I cannot believe that any other than the Evangelist put in 
the dramatic touch which is needed for the developement of the story. 

34- xiv 41 Kal &pyera: ro tpirov. Mark does not mention that our 
Lord went away and prayed a third time, though of course he implies it ; 
but because his story is told, here as elsewhere, from the point of view 
of the disciples’ experience he does mention his third coming to the 
disciples. Matthew xxvi 44 fills up what Mark implies, and transfers 
‘the third time’ to Christ’s prayer. Luke omits the repeated coming 
and going, and concentrates the whole story into one withdrawal and 
one return. 

35- XIV 58 jKovcapev aitod A€yovTos St. Ey xatadiow Tov vadv TovTov 
Tov xEporroinrov Kai dia Tprdv juepav GAAov axeiporoinrov oixodoujow, and 
xv 29 Odd 6 xaradiwy tov vadv Kal oixodopav [ev] rpuciv jpépas (cf. 
xiii 2, no. 26 above, if the reading were genuine). Matthew retains, both 
at the Trial and at the Crucifixion, doubtless because of the reference 
to the Resurrection: Luke omits the whole episode of the ‘false 
witness’. 

36. xv 1, 25, 33, 34 mpwl ovpBovAwv roimoartes ... Hv 5 dpa tpirn 
kal éoravpwoay aitov ... Kal yevouevyns dpas Exrys oxdros éyévero ep’ SAnv 
Thy yhv ews Gpas evaryns. Kal tH évary wpa éBonoer 6 “Incovs dwv7y peyaAy. 
Only Mark enumerates the synchronisms of all the four watches ot 
Good Friday: both Matthew and Luke omit the notice of the third 
hour.? 

1 See Wordsworth in the Ep:logus to the Vulgate Gospels, p. 727 ‘saepe enim 
scribae quod primo loco pro mendo habebant, secundo pro uero agnoscunt’, 


2 The Fourth Gospel has jv 52 mpwi xviii 28, dpa Hv ws Extn xix 14, but I forbear 
to discuss the difficulty here. 
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Of these thirty cases (nos. 7 to 36) I put aside three, nos. 24 26 and 
32: there remain twenty-seven. Three times only out of this total, 13, 
22, 23, do both Matthew and Luke retain the numbers ; but in order to 
be scrupulously fair I add on the same side the three occasions on which 
Matthew retains when there is no Lucan parallel, 16 19 27, and the one 
occasion where Luke retains when there is no Matthaean parallel, 25. 
Against these we have to set seven passages where both omit numbers, 
7 (8) 10 12 14 33 36, and one where both bring the number down, 20, 
as well as three passages where Matthew omits but there is no parallel 
in Luke, 17 21 30. In the nine remaining instances one or other of the 
later Synoptists fails to reproduce the precision of Mark: in four, m 15 
28 31, Matthew omits while Luke retains, in four more, 9 29 34 35, 
Luke omits while Matthew retains, and in one, 18, Luke changes 
a precise number to a round one. 

That is to say, it is more common for both of them to omit than for 
both of them to retain a number given in Mark: and it is vastly more 
common (about three times in four) for one or other of them to omit 
a number than for both of them to retain it. 

This clear and decisive result (as I think it) tallies with a feature 
noticed in the last section of the Notes on Marcan Usage (/.7'S. 
April 1925, xxvi 237), namely the ascending scale of adjectives with 
which Mark is careful on different occasions to estimate the size of the 
crowd. 


As the result of our enquiry, it is not too much to say that the 
suggestion that some of the numbers in Mark are not original because 
both Matthew and Luke omit them cannot maintain itself in face of the 
argument from Marcan usage. One more nail has been driven into 
the coffin of that old acquaintance of our youth, Ur-Marcus. He did 
enough harm in his time, but he is dead and gone: let no attempts be 
made to disinter his skeleton. 


C. H. Turner. 
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THE JAMNIA PERIOD IN JEWISH HISTORY. 


1. 


THE request made by R’Jochanan ben Zakkai, when he secured 
the favour of Vespasian, that the Sanhedrin should be allowed to settle 
at Jamnia' is clear evidence of his wisdom and knowledge. The town 
itself had remained loyal to the Romans, and the Jewish population, 
hitherto in the majority* had just been considerably weakened by the 
importation of an alien element.’ Neither in Jamnia nor anywhere in 
the neighbourhood could rebellion be even suspected. The Jewish 
population in the Plain of Sharon too had suffered but little in the war, 
and besides the whole plain from Carmel to Gaza, with the low hills of 
the Shephelah, was amongst the most fertile and desirable land in 
Palestine. The fertility of Lydda is specially mentioned* and from 
Ganoth Zeriphim, near Joppa,® the firstfruits of the wheat had been 
taken for presentation in the Temple. Nowhere else in the Holy Land 
could the maximum return be so easily secured with the minimum of 
labour. We need not then be surprised that the population was large, 
though of course the numbers given must be discounted in view of the 
manifest megalomania of the recorders. 

The little Jewish State, to some extent administered from Jamnia 
from A.D. 70 to 135, is defined as extending from Antipatris to Gib- 
bethon, the latter of which must have been somewhere in the Philistine 
country, as Bethshemesh is mentioned as having been between them.*° 
There we have it stated that there were no fewer than 600,000 villages, 
and that Bethshemesh was the smallest. Elsewhere’ the population 


1 Ab. d’R’ Nathan iv; Gittin 56a. That the assembly at Jamnia was no ordinary 
Rabbinical Beth din (Court of Justice) but regarded itself, and was regarded, as 
a continuation of the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem is clear from the Jewish sources, 
and has been fully shewn by Bacher (art. Sanhedrin, Hastings DB iv 398 6), who 
says: ‘At Jabneh (Jamnia) an assembly of Teachers of the Law constituted itself, 
and regarded itself as a continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. . . . This new Sanhe- 
drin, as constituted at Jamnia, had many points of close contact with the old 
Council of Jerusalem.’ There were seventy-two elders present at the Jamnia 
assembly when Eleazar b. Azariah was associated with Gamaliel II as President 
(Mishnah Zebachim i 3). -Naturally its legislative authority was not fully recognized 
at first, but grew. See also Schiirer G. J. V.4i 657 f( = E.T. vol. ii 275 ff; cf. 273 ff). 

2 Philo Leg. ad Caium xxx. 3 Jos. Bell. Jud. iv 8. 1. 

4 T. B. Keth. 111 a. 5 M. Men. vi 2. 

6 T. J. Taan. iv 5; Midrash Echa on Lam. ii 12. 

7 Midrash Shir on Canticles i 16 
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is said to have been equal to those who came out of Egypt. Then 
it is recorded’ that within the same limits R’Akiba had 24,000 pugjls. 

Jamnia itself, though less important than Lydda, at which place we 
hear * of merchants, and * of trade in pottery, would be freer from bustle 
and traffic, and more suitable for administration and scholastic work, 
and the more likely choice of* an old man. It accordingly became the 
official meeting-place of the Beth Din or supreme Rabbinical Court, 
corresponding to the old Sanhedrin ; but the leading teachers established 
themselves in the most important centres around. Thus R’Akiba had 
his school at Bene-Berak (Ibn Ibrak) ; R’Tarphon at Lydda (Lud) ; 
R’Elazar at Modin (el-Medyeh) ; R’Jehoshua at Pekiin, between Lydda 
and Jamnia; R’Nachum Ish Gamzu, probably at his native Gimzo 
(Jimzu). All these lie within a few miles of one another. In addition 
we have other rabbinical centres in the neighbourhood frequently 
mentioned, chief of which are Beth Dagon (Beit Dajun); Beth Sipuri- 
yeh (es-Saphiriyeh) ; Kefr Tabi (Kefr Tab); and Ono (Kefr Ana). 
Furthermore we find mention of native and resident rabbis at Joppa, 
Caesarea, Antipatris, as well as others belonging to Sycominum*; 
Haifa* ; Sikhnim ’ and other places in Galilee, but all in association with 
Jamnia. In the hill country of Judah R’Ishmael taught and practised 
vine-culture * at Kefr Aziz (Khurbet Aziz, seven miles south of Hebron), 
and we,find R’Jochanan ben Zakkai residing at Beror-chail (probably 
Burer, by Gaza) whither he seems to have retired about five years after 
the Fall of Jerusalem.’ 


II. 


With the destruction of the Temple and the City we might have 
expected that Judaism would decline and disappear. With the down- 
fall of the state, however, the principle was announced : * ‘ The Law is 
the Heritage of Israel’; and that principle was so developed by the 
brightest constellation of teachers that Judaism has ever produced that, 
without Temple, Priest, or Sacrifice, Rabbinical Judaism rose from the 
ashes of the old faith with an assured existence of two millenniums. 
When the Mishnah was written down, the merits of these teachers were 
acknowledged in the following terms :—‘ Since the death of R’Meir 
(second Tannaitic generation A.D. 130-160) the speakers of parables 
have ceased; since that of Ben Azzai the assiduous are no. more; 


1 T. B. Sanh. 946; Yeb. 826. These numbers are of course not to be taken 
literally. 


2M. Bab. Metz. iv 3. 3M. Kel. ii 2. 

4 T. B, Rosh ha-shanah 31 6. 5 T. B. Bab. Bath, 1196. 

6 Midrash Shem. 14. ? T. B. Rosh ha-shanah 29 a. 
8 M. Kil. vi 4. ® T. B. Sanh. 32 6. 


10 T. B. Succah 424. 
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since that of Ben Zoma (rather earlier in second century than Meir) 
there are none studious; since that of R’Jehoshua (end of first and 
beginning of second century a.pD.) loving-kindness has left the world. 
Since the death of R’Shimeon ben Gamaliel locusts and many evils 
have come; since that of R’Elazar ben Azariah (end of first century 
A.D.) the learned have ceased to be rich; since that of R’Akiba 
(martyred ¢. A. D..135) there is no reverence for the Law; since that of 
R’Chanina ben Dosa (end of first century a.D.) there are no wonder- 
workers ; since that of R’Jochanan ben Zakkai the splendour of wisdom 
has gone’.' 

One of the most distinguished teachers of the period, whom we 
shall have occasion to quote most frequently, R’Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
(end of first and beginning of second century a.p.), brother-in-law of 
Rabban Gamaliel II, is unnamed in the list given. This probably 
arises from the fact that he died in Caesarea and practically excom- 
municated.? Thus even here we have an indication that within rabbinic 
circles there was difference of opinion and lack of harmony. The 
Sadducees may be left out of account, as they were a weak and 
diminishing community*; but the two Pharisaic parties, the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, both survived the Fall of Jerusalem, and their 
representatives appear in disputation over many questions. Both con- 
tributed to the interpretation of the Law and to the establishment of 
the Faith. The School of Hillel was inclined to take the broader and 
easier view of each question, while that of Shammai adopted the 
narrower and stricter. The heads of these schools are themselves 
characteristically set forth in the admonition, ‘ Let a man be ever mild 
like Hillel, and not passionate like Shammai’.* Accordingly we ha¥e 
two Schools of Interpretation of Scripture. Beth Hillel declared that 
the Torah spoke according to the language of men*; Beth Shammai 
treated Scripture as something quite apart from all human speech, and 
attempted to expound innumerable doctrinal and legal decisions from 
every pleonasm and rhetorical expression, from the very tittles of the 
letters. With these dividing principles before us we shall now look at 
the nature of the Reconstruction carried through at Jamnia, and the 
work of the leading teachers. 

R’Jochanan ben Zakkai was already a very old man. He was the 
youngest of Hillel’s pupils,’ and had been described by him as a father 
of wisdom to coming generations." He had taught under the shadow 


Sota ix 15; T. B. Sota 49a and 6. 2 T. B. Sanh. 68 a. 
Yad. iv. 6, 7, and 8. 4 T. B. Shabb. 30 6. 

J. Ned.i1; T. B. Sanh. 906; T. B. Bab. Metz. 31 a and b. 

J. Sota v 7; T. B. Menach, 29 6. 

B. 
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1 T. B. Bab. Bath. 1344. 8 T. J. Ned. v 6 
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of the Temple wall,’ and forty years before the Destruction of the 
Temple had, within the House itself, on the ground of Zechariah xi 7 
foretold the coming event.” It was only natural then that he should 
profess no purpose of Reform. He sought only the preservation of 
what had been received and accepted. Still certain changes had to 
come. Temple, priest, and sacrifice had gone. In place of these he 
proclaimed the principle, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice’. The 
synagogue at Jamnia, in things necessary, took the place of the Temple. 
That the Calendar might be kept in order, observations of the New 
Moons were reported at Jamnia. There they were probably checked 
by certain rules known to the authorities. We read of something of 
this kind called Sod Ha-‘Jbbur, and we are told that Rabban Gamaliel 
had Tables showing ¢he Phases of the moon,’ and even something of 
the nature of a telescope for use on land and water.‘ In this manner 
the way was being cleared for the Astronomical Arrangement of the 
Calendar by R’Hillel II in a.p. 358. The Blowing of the Shophar 
(ram’s horn) was also allowed at Jamnia to the full extent that it had been 
practised in the Temple at Jerusalem. Matters concerning the priests 
were discussed, but they could meanwhile have only an antiquarian or 
sentimental interest.° 

R’Jochanan had been a diligent student of Scripture. It was said 
there was no section that he had not fully taken up,’ and he is said to 
have been the first to make use of the Haggadah. His whole aim 
was to enter into the spirit of the writings, and where difficulties were 
met he sought for means of harmonizing the differences. Of this we 
have an example in his explanation of the discrepancy between the 
ffumbers of the Levites and the redeemed first-born, in which he seeks 
to show that this is to be accounted for by the fact that the first-born, 
who were also Levites, were not to be redeemed, and are accordingly 
not reckoned.?’ Through him the school of Hillel maintained its 
position in the matter of administration, and took precedence for 
a time at least in teaching also. He was succeeded by Rabban 
Gamaliel II, when he had attained the age of thirty. He had many 
difficulties to meet, and they were sometimes overcome only by use of 
the Cherem (Ban). He always tried to decide on the principle of 
‘What does the Law mean?’ and he sought to leave the application to 
others.* 

During R’Jochanan’s later years (anfe a.D. 100) there had been 

1 T. B. Pes. 26. 2 T. B. Joma 39 6. 

3 M. Rosh ha-shanah ii 8. *T.B Erubh, 436. 

5 M. Shek. i 4; Eduy. viii 3. 

6 Ab. d’R’ Nathan 14 and 25; Midrash Shir on Canticles i 3. 

7M. Yad. iv 6, 7,8; T. B. Bechor. 5a; Bammidb, rab. 4. 

8 M. Peah ii 4; Demai iii 1; T. B. Bab. Metz. 74a; Derech Evets 1. 
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associated with him his friend, and almost contemporary, the genial 
and devout Nechuniah ben Hakkana. He taught on the lines of the 
Seven Rules laid down by Hillel, but mainly on the principles of the 
General and the Particular—Rule V.' We have very little that is 
certain of his exposition, but he takes a place of distinction as the 
teacher of R’Ishmael of Kefr Aziz. Courteous and kindly * he made 
a great name for himself by his helpfulness to the families of those 
absent in the war of Bar-Cochab (a.pD. 132-135),* and it was probably in 
connexion with such action that he was put to death.’ He was greatly 
respected even by his opponents, who paid him a visit of consolation 
when his son died,’ while even R’Akiba pronounced a eulogy on him 
when he was martyred.’ He was not only a true representative of 
Beth Hillel, but became the main link between the great founder of 
the School and the later Judaism, having by explanation and modifica- 
tion extended the Seven Rules of Hillel to the number of Thirteen. 
As he left them they find a place in every Jewish Prayer Book to-day. 
He was indifferent to the individual words and sounds, and sought to 
explain Scripture according to the plain sense, without seeking for any 
underlying hidden meaning. His aim is to work out logically the 
certain meaning of the Bible Text. 

R’Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (of Lydda), brother-in-law of Rabban Gama- 
liel, belongs to the same school. He was one of the five famous pupils 
of R’Jochanan, and in the matter of Tradition he occupied a somewhat 
similar position. He would permit no new developement of the text, 
but allowed only what had been transmitted and explained by the 
accepted rules. What he had not heard was for him undecided * ; other- 
wise his conservatism placed him in the school of Shammai. 

The great light of this latter school was R’Akiba ben Joseph, who 
also learned the outline of his system from his teacher, R’Nachum of 
Gimzo, under whom he had studied for twenty-two years.° According 
to the system of these teachers the minute details of Scripture—any 
seemingly superfluous expressions, and especially the use of the Infinite 
Absolute with the Verb, as also the Hebrew particles gam, eth, aph, hol, 
rak, min, ach were of the greatest importance. The name given to 
this method is that of RJBBUI and MI UT, or Extension and Limi- 
tation. We read of Rabbi Akiba studying all the Z//s and Gams of 

Scripture.’ Regulations not obtainable from the plain text were thus 


1 T.B. Shebu‘oth 26 a. 3 

8 Aboth iii 16. ‘T. 
5 Mechilta, Mishpat 18. ‘T 
7 Mechilta, Mishpat 18. rs 
* T. B. Chag. 12a; Bereshith Rab. 1. 

© T. B. Shebu‘oth 26a; Bereshith Rab. 1. 


M. Kil. vi 4; T. B. Keth. 646. 
B. Ned. 66a and 6, 

B, Moed Kat, 28 b. 

B. Succah 27 6. 
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derived, Accordingly we learn that the Gam in Num. xviii 28 was 
understood to be an extension, and to mean some addition to the text. 
And so it was interpreted as referring to an agent who might be sent 
to present the offering. Thence the principle was derived that ‘ things 
done by an agent were done by one’s self’. The Z7#/ in Deut. x 20 
was understood to include an extension of the persons to whom the 
fear of the Lord was due, and so made to include the rabbis. Then 
the Ach in Exodus xxxi 13 was read as allowing a limitation or easing 
of the Sabbath Law where life was in danger.’ 

The followers of Akiba found indications of an intended extension 
in the repetition of a word, in the conjunctions ’O and Vav (‘ or’ and 
‘and’), and of an intended limitation in emphasis on a demonstrative 
or suffixed pronoun, and in the definite article, for examples of which 
see Mielziner.? We can understand that the School of Hillel was, in 
virtue of disputes * arising, forced to give attention to this method also, 
and accordingly we read of R’Jochanan’s having studied it, and of 
questions on it arising between R’Ishmael and R’Akiba.* One of these 
discussions indicates one direction in which this system was leading. 
R’Ishmael asked R’Akiba what was meant by the Z74 in Gen. i 1° 
and the answer was that it indicated the difference between the 
Subject and the Object of the Verb.* The study of such detail was 
bound to lead to the formulating of the grammar of the language, and 
at the same time to a noting of differences of readings in the trans- 
mitted text. In this connexion it may be noted that a great many of 
the variant readings known as Qvi and the Xethidh of the Old Testa- 
ment differ only in the matter of Vav and Yodh, and as these letters 
hardly differed at all in the Hebrew Alphabet of the second century, as 
shown by the Kefr Birim Inscription, it would be necessary to note 
these specially during this period. 


III. 


There is another point of some importance to be noted in connexion 
with differences between the Schools of Hillel and Shammai that was 
under discussion before our period commenced, and lasted till after 
its close ; that is the doubt regarding the canonicity of certain books. 
In virtue of one passage in the Mishnah’ in which it is questioned 
whether two of the Hagiographa ‘ defile the hands’ (an idiom indi- 
cating ‘ canonicity’), this question is better known than most others 
belonging to the time. In the Wisdom of Solomon (ii 1-10) we have 


1 T. B. Pes. 226; Yoma 856; Kidd. 41 6. 

2 Introduction to the Talmud pp. 182 ff. 3 T. B. Shebu‘oth 26a; Sanh, 51 6. 
* Toseph. Shebu‘oth i 7. 5 Bereshith Rab, t. 

* T. B. Chag. 124. 7 Yad. iii 5. 
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a passage in which the author speaks of Ecclesiastes in such a manner 
that one can hardly think that he considered it canonical. That, how- 
ever, is the only indication from the Jewish-Hellenistic School. All 
other references have to do with Beth-Shammai, and the problem as to 
books concerning which doubts existed was ultimately solved by. 
members of that school deciding on the lines of Beth Hillel. The 
books in question are eight in number, and embrace Canticles, 
Koheleth, Esther, Ruth, Ezekiel, Proverbs, Jonah, and Chronicles. 

In the Mishnah passage already indicated ' we read, ‘ All the Hagio- 
grapha defile the hands. Canticles and Koheleth defile the hands’. 
R’Jehudah says ‘Canticles defiles the hands, but regarding Koheleth 
there is a difference of opinion’. R’Shimeon says that Koheleth is of 
the light things of Beth Shammai, and of the weighty things of Beth 
Hillel. R’Shimeon ben Azzai says, ‘I received from the mouth of the 
seventy-two elders on the day that they seated R’Elazar ben Azariah in 
the Council that Canticles and Koheleth defile the hands’. R’Akiba 
says, ‘ Far be it from any man in Israel to think that Canticles does not 
defile the hands, for the whole world is not equal to the day when 
Canticles was given to Israel, and if there was a difference of opinion 
it was only concerning Koheleth’. R’Jochanan ben Jehoshua, brother- 
in-law of R’Akiba agrees with Ben Azzai. Thus they differed and thus 
they taught. This passage is supported by another Mishnah? which 
sums up as follows, ‘ According to the words of Beth Shammai, Kohe- 
leth does not defile the hands, but according to Beth Hillel it does’. 
The question of‘ these books is raised in the Gemara. There R’Meir* 
says that Koheleth does not defile the hands, and that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to Canticles. R’Jose says that Canticles defiles 
the hands, and that there is a difference of opinion as to Koheleth. 
R’Shimeon says that Koheleth is of the light things of Beth Shammai, 
and of the weighty things of Beth Hillel, but Ruth, Canticles, and 
Esther defile the hands. He speaks in the name of R’Jehoshua. 
R’Shimeon ben Menasia says that Koheleth does not defile the hands, 
because it is merely the wisdom of Solomon. 

Other passages give reasons for the differences of opinion. We read,* 
‘At first they made Proverbs, Canticles, and Koheleth apocryphal, 
because they had pictorial expressions, as in Prov. vii 7-20; Cant. 
vii r2 seq.; Eccles. xi 9. This lasted till the Men of the Great 
Synagogue came and discovered the solution’, Again we read,° 
*R’Jehudah ben R’Shemuel bar Shilath says in the name of Rabh 
(0b. A.D. 247). “The Wise men sought to make Koheleth apocryphal 
because its words (i 2 and vii 3) were contradicting one another. 

1M. Yad. iii 5. 2 M. Eduy. v 3. > T. B. Meg. 7a. 

* Ab, d’R'Nathan i. 5 T.B. Shadb. 305. 
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Why then did they not make it apocryphal? Because its beginning 
(i 3) and its conclusion (xii 13) are the words of the Law”’.’ 

One of these Gemara passages mentions Ruth and Esther. Of the 
former we have no further note, but Esther is more fully discussed. 
Perhaps the low estimate in which Purim was held had something to 
do with the doubts considering this book. Regarding that Feast we 
learn? that the use and wont of the place of celebration was recognized, 
and that Prayer in connexion with the reading of the Roll was optional. 
Then regarding the book itself, R’Eliezer says that Esther was given by 
the Holy Spirit, for it says, ‘Haman said in his heart’; R’Akiba says 
that Esther was given by the Holy Spirit, for it says, ‘ Esther obtained 
favour from all that looked upon her’; R’Meir says that Esther was 
given by the Holy Spirit, for it says, ‘And the thing was known to 
Mordechai’; R’Jose says that Esther was given by the Holy Spirit, for 


‘it says, ‘ But on the spoil laid they not their hand’. 


Then the following incident is related,» ‘When Levi bar Shemuel 
and Rabh Huna bar Chayya were arranging the coverings of the books 
in the house of R’Jehudah (0. a.p. 200), they brought the Roll of 
Esther, and said, “ This is Megillath Esther”. He did not ask a cover- 
ing, but said to them “In this manner also it will be shown to be 
apocryphal (apheqritha) ” ’. 

Of a still later period we have this record, ‘Rabh and Rabh 
Chaninah and R’Jochanan and Bar Kapparah and R’Jehoshua ben 
Levi say (¢. A.D. 240), that the Roll of Esther was given to Moses on 
Sinai, for there is neither before nor after in the Law. R’Jochanan 
(0b. a.D. 279?) and R’Shimeon ben Lakish (a contemporary) express 
an opinion. R’Jochanan says, “The prophets and the Hagiographa 
will in the future be abolished, but the Five Books of the Law will not”. 
R’Shimeon adds, “ Also the Roll of Esther and the Halachoth are not 
to be abolished ”’. 

Ezekiel is dealt with in three passages® all practically the same. 
*R’Jehudah says in the name of Rabh (0d. a.p. 247), “ Let Chananyah 
ben Chizkiah be of blessed memory, since but for him the book of 
Ezekiel would have been made apocryphal, on account of its words 
contradicting those of the Law, in that Exek. xlvi 6 is against Num. 
xxix 2.” “Why was it not made apocryphal? They brought him 
300 jars of (lamp) oil, and he sat in his upper room and solved the 
contradiction.”. The solution is given from Ezek. xlvi 7 in the words, 
‘according as his hand shall attain unto”. The passage in Chagigah 
adds, “‘ Our rabbis relate the incident of a child that was reading the 

1 Cf. also Midrash Koheleth rabba on Eccles. i 3, and on xi 8. 


2M. Meg. iv 1, 3 T. B. Sanh. 1004. 4 J. Meg. i 5. 
® T.B. Shabb. 136; Chag. 13a; Men. 454. 
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book of Ezekiel in the house of his rabbi. The rabbi was explaining 
the word “ chashmal ”, and fire came out of chashmal and burned him. 
Accordingly they wished to make Ezekiel apocryphal. Chananyah ben 
Chizkiah said to them, “ If this is wise, then all are sages ”’. 

Regarding Proverbs we have one reference,’ ‘ They sought to make 
Proverbs apocryphal because its words were contradicting one another. 
And why did they not make it apocryphal? The answer was given, 
“Did we not weigh fully Koheleth and find the solution? Here also 
we have solved the matter. And what were the contradictions? 
Answer a fool according to his folly, and Answer not a fool according 
to his folly. (Prov. xxvi 4-5.) There is no question; here it is in the 
things of the Law, there in the things of the world”’. 

The question regarding Jonah appears in the Midrash,’ where an 
explanation of the words ‘sar chamishim’ in Isaiah iii 3 is offered. 
The whole matter, however, is merely a Jewish play with figures. It 
reads, ‘To the 24 books add 11 from the Twelve (Minor Prophets) 
leaving out Jonah, which is a book by itself, then the Six Sedarim 
(of the Mishnah) and the Nine Perakim of Torath Kohanim (Siphra) ; 
these are Fifty ’. 

The phrase ‘a book for itself’ occurs regarding Num. x 35-36, but 
on that passage no such question is raised.* Furthermore the reference 
to Jonah has no real connexion with canonicity, but simply indicates 
that the book dealt with the Gentiles and not with Israel. 

Our last reference, also in the Midrash,‘ states that R’Shimeon in the 
name of R’Jehoshua ben Levi and R’Chama Abu R’Hoshaya in the 
name of Rabh (¢. a.D, 250) say that Chronicles was not given except as 
a Midrash (darash). 

When we examine all these evidences we observe that in no case was 
the Canonicity of a book questioned on account of authorship or date, 
or on the ground of any external evidence. Concerning Chronicles we 
have only an expression of opinion, and that of very late date. The 
same may be said of Jonah. The quotation given concerning it shows 
that the Mishnah had been already codified, and that Siphra was in 
written form. The question of Ruth hardly arises. The objectors to 
the book of Ezekiel are not named, but they seem to have belonged 
to Beth Shammai, and the decision was given by a member of that 
School before the settlement at Jamnia. The objections to Proverbs 
were never serious, and they were easily disposed of. Esther, Canticles, 
and Koheleth seem to have been most frequently doubted, but the 
case was settled in favour of all three by the middle of the third 
century. 

1 T. B. Shabb. 306. 2 Midrash Bammidh. rabba 18. 

* T. B. Sanh. 1164. 4 Midrash Vayyik. 3. 
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One point requires attention. Ben Azzai seems to declare that the 
canonicity of Canticles and Koheleth was decided in a full Sanhedrin 
at Jamnia, on the day of the deposition of Rabban Gamaliel, and that 
is frequently accepted as the date of the formal and authoritative 
closing of the Old Testament Canon. There is reason for serious 
doubt on that point. There was much to do that day in connexion 
with the questions in dispute between Rabban Gamaliel II and his 
colleagues. These questions dealt with (a) a first-born animal wounded 
on the lip, (4) whether Evening Prayer was optional or obligatory, and 
(¢) concerning the New Moon. No question of the canon was in- 
volved, and there would not be time for discussing it that day. 
Besides we may be sure that questions on which Beth Hillel and Beth 
Shammai differed would be kept in the background on such an 
occasion. The most that could have reached the ears of Ben Azzai 
would be some incidental remark. Besides, the question was not 
settled, for the discussions on Esther, Canticles, and Koheleth as 
between R’Akiba and his companions, as given above, clearly point to 
a later date, say A.D. 115 and further till the year A.D. 200 the matter 
was still being discussed. There never seems to have been a formal 
canonizing of any portion of the Old Testament (any more than of the 
New) by any judicial authority. The books gradually made their way 
to universal acceptance in the synagogue and in the church, and in 
these disputes on the part of individuals or schools we see the process 
in operation. 

IV. 


In the little State—or, perhaps we should rather say autonomous 
district—that the Rabbinical authorities sought to administer from 
Jamnia, they evidently set before themselves the ideal of a people sub- 
missive to the Torah, but even more so to its rabbinic interpretation. The 
ideal is set forth in what they tell us’ of an earlier time, that between 
Gabbatha and Antipatris there was neither male nor female child, nor 
man nor woman, who was not familiar with all the decrees concerning 
ceremonial purity. Elsewhere? the complaint is made that since the 
Temple was destroyed the Wise Men have become like scribes, the 
scribes like schoolmasters, the schoolmasters like illiterates, and 
the illiterates lower still, no one seeking and no one asking. The fact 
is that with the settlement on the Plain of Sharon the rabbis came into 
contact with the peasantry (Am-Haaretz), who cared little for the subtle 
distinctions they made, and so were despised by the ‘learned’. It was 
the old position, ‘This people who knoweth not the Law are cursed’ 
(John vii 42). The question is asked, Who is the Am-haaretz? and 


1 T.B. Sanh. 946. 2 T. B. Sotah 49a and 6. 
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the answer is given, ‘Every one who does not read the Shema in the 
evening and in the morning, these are the words of R’Eliezer; 
R’Jehoshua says, Every one who does not wear phylacteries ; Ben Azzai 
says, Every one who has no tassels on his garment.’ R’Meir says that 
a man is obliged to thank God every day that he was not made 
a Gentile, nor a woman, nor an illiterate’. It was forbidden to asso- 
ciate with illiterates even on a journey, intermarriage with them was 
discouraged, and they might be inhumanly treated. They seem to 
have returned the rabbinical compliments in kind, for R’Eliezer tells 
us,* ‘If we were not necessary to them for business, they would kill 
us. The hatred of the illiterates towards the disciples of the wise, is 
greater than that of the Gentile toward Israel, and their wives are worse 
than they’. 

With the Samaritans at Nablus, twenty miles distant, the rabbis must 
have come into contact, and so we hear of them too. Sometimes they 
are spoken of in a favourable, and sometimes in a hostile manner. 
Meat slaughtered by the Cuthean was allowed,‘ their unleavened bread 
was permitted,® and one might legally fulfil his Passover obligations 
with it. R’Eliezer allows their cooked food also’; R’Shimeon ben 
Rabban Gamaliel II even admits that in the observance of every 
precept the Cutheans were more exact than the Israelites *; and R’Meir 
permits circumcision by a Samaritan where there is no medical 
Israelite. But on the contrary R’Eliezer at another time declared,” 
‘He that eateth a bit of Samaritan bread is as he that eateth swine’s 
flesh’. As time passed the feeling toward the Samaritans increased in 
bitterness, probably on account of their attitude to Bar Cochab, and 
it was forbidden to trust them with the books of the Law," while it was 
declared that they had no share in the World to Come. 


V. 

On the part of the Greco-Roman (Gentile-heathen) authorities the 
Jews enjoyed considerable liberty, and there seem to have been often 
friendly relations, and even a kind of social intercourse between the two 
parties. Rabban Gamaliel II secured his position by an official visit, 
presumably about the year a.D. 75, to the Viceroy of Syria,” and was 
by him confirmed in his office. R’Chananyah (a.D. 70-90) exhorted 
men to pray for the Gentile authorities,"* and we have it on record that 


1 T. B. Pes. 496. 2 T.B. Men. 436. 
3 T.B. Pes. 49. 4 T.B. Chul, 36. 
5 T.B. Kidd. 76a. : = 4 — 44. 
7 T. J. Ab. Zar. v 4. .B. Chul. 4a. 
* T.B. Ab. Zar. 26 b. 10 M, Shebu‘oth viii 10. 
u T, B. Chag. 13 a. 12M. Eduy. vii 7. 


13 Aboth iii 2. 
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permission was granted through him for the rebuilding of the Temple, 
but through local intrigue it was prevented, a limitation as to measure- 
ment being later introduced, which made its erection impossible.’ 

We need not attach much importance to the reported discussions 
between various rabbis and the emperors. Caesarea is called in the 
Jerusalem Talmud ‘ Metropolin shel melachin ’ (‘ Metropolis of Kings’), 
and every high Roman official was ‘a king’ to the Jew. Among 
stories connected with such conversations is that between a Roman and 
the daughter of Gamaliel concerning the abstraction of Adam’s rib for 
the creation of Eve.? It reads thus :—Caesar, quoting Gen. ii 21, said 
to Rabban Gamaliel, ‘Your God is a thief’. The rabbi’s daughter 
intervening said, ‘Let me answer him’ and turning to Caesar said, 
‘Name me a judge to decide my cause, for thieves came to our house 
last night and stole from us a vessel of silver, but left us one of gold’. 
‘Would that such might come to me every day’, said the king. ‘And 
was it not beautiful then that God took a rib from our father Adam, 
and gave him a maid to wait on him’. Then we have again the story 
of the daughter of a Roman (the common editions of the Talmud call 
him ‘emperor’, the earlier editions ‘kopher’ or ‘unbeliever’) who 
asked R’Jehoshua how he, being so ugly, could be a man of so great 
learning. He asked where her father kept his wine, and on being told 
in vessels of earthenware, he pointed out that she ought to put it into 
vessels of silver and gold. When she had done this it became sour, 
and thence the girl learned that great learning was not inconsistent 
with an unprepossessing appearance.* 

One incident of these years brought the Jamnia leaders into close 
touch with the Gentile world, the journey which was undertaken to 
Rome about the year a.D. 95 by Rabban Gamaliel of Jamnia, R’Elazar 
ben Azariah of Emmaus, R’Jehoshua ben Chananyah of Pekiin, and 
R’Akiba. We are told that they went and taught in Rome, and that 
they met and discussed various problems with various classes of the 
people. There they came into contact with a Senator, and were 
enabled to rescue themselves from imminent death, but at the cost to 
him of his life.’ The Jews seek to identify this senator with Flavius 
Clemens, whom the Christians claim as the author of I Clement. In 
connexion with this visit to Rome a typical story is told of R’Akiba. 
When they heard the tumult in the city, his companions began to weep, 
but Akiba to laugh. They said to him, ‘ Why dost thou laugh?’ He 
said to them, ‘Why do ye weep?’ They answered, ‘These heathen 
are bowing to their images and offering incense to their idols. They 


1 Midrash Bereshith rabba 64. 2 T. B. Sanh, 39 a. 


3 T. B. Taan. 7a. * Midrash Shem. Rab. 30. 
5 T. B. Gitt. 566; Ab. Zar. 106 and 11a; Midrash Debhar. Rab . 2. 
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dwell secure and quiet ; but as for us, the House, the footstool of our 
God, is burned with fire. Shall we not weep?” He answered them, 
‘ Therefore I laugh, if it is so to those that transgress His will, how 
much more will there be at last to those that do His will !’* 

But even in their Palestinian home there must have been during this 
whole period a feeling of insecurity and unrest. The imposition of the 
Didrachm for the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and its systematically 
enforced payment, was in itself a grievance, and the abuses of authority 
in its collection caused much heart-burning.? Nerva indeed removed 
some of the asperities, and claims credit for it on his coin with the 
legend, ‘ Fisci Judaici calumnia sublata’; but that was probably only 
a measure of temporary duration. 

The search for members of the House of David ordered by 
Domitian (81-96), as recorded by Eusebius from Hegesippus, must 
have threatened Gamaliel. Then the years 115 to 117 must have 
been a time of anxiety for the Jamnia State. The Jews in the East 
had been disaffected against Rome and had supported the Parthians. 
Trajan was at Antioch in 115, and returned to Ciliciain 117, During 
the time of his absence the Jews in Egypt and Cyrene rose and 
massacred 200,000 Greeks. In Cyprus too they left no one alive.* 
Hadrian took action against them, and slew as many as had perished 
under Nebuchadnezzar or Titus. Then Mesopotamia rose and had to 
be dealt with. All these risings meant anxiety for Palestine. There 
was ground for suspicion too, for there can be little doubt that all these 
insurrections had been arranged from the Jamnia centre. R’Akiba 
had journeyed through Galatia, Africa, Arabia,‘ and Cappadocia,® and 
he had gone to Babylonia under the pretext of arranging the Calendar 
at Nehardea.° He had visited practically every place where risings 
took place, and he had gone no where else. It is not unlikely that it 
was during such times of fear that more hostile feelings were expressed 
against the Gentile, and that there arose such sayings as, ‘It is for- 
bidden to give good advice to a Gentile,’ and ‘ The Gentile who busies 
himself in the Law is worthy of death.® 


1 Midrash Echa on Lam, v 18. 

2 Dion. Cass. Ixvi 7; Jos. Bell. Jud. vii 6,6; Orig. ad. Afric.; Sueton. im 
Domitian xii. 

3 According to Dion. Cass. Ixviii 32 the Jews at this time massacred 
240,000 Greeks in Cyprus. That a massacre on a very large scale took place on the 
island is confirmed by the savage severity of the laws enacted in Cyprus against 
Jewish visitors; see Schirer G. J. V.4 i 666f (= E.T. vol. ii 284 f). 

* T. B. Rosh ha-shanah 26 a. 5 T.B. Yeb, 1214. 

6 T. B. Yeb. 122. 7 T. B. Bab. Bath. 4a. 

8 T. B. Sanh. 594. 
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VI. 


It is to association with the Gentile world during this period that we owe 
the great admixture of foreign words admitted into the Mishnah Speech. 
Non-biblical things were usually named from the Greek spoken in the 
neighbourhood. Lists of these words have been collected by Schiirer 
and others, but there is still the need of special study in this depart- 
ment. The words so introduced refer to all departments of life, to 
government, civil, military, and legal; to public institutions, archi- 
tecture, baths, inns, and theatres: to commerce with foreign imports 
and materials ; to plants and utensils ; and they even include common 
words like ‘thief’, ‘dwarf’, and ‘idiot’. Josephus had used the 
word Sanhedrin of the Jewish Council, but it never occurs except as 
the name of a Mishnah Tract. The Council is invariably named Beth 
Din. 

In connexion with the Plant-Names, many of which are foreign, it 
may be well to note here that Agriculture was evidently studied 
scientifically so far as that was then understood. Only in this district 
could the experience be acquired of which we have the results carefully 
set down in the Seder Zeraim of the Mishnah, and further discussed in 
the Palestinian Gemara. 

VIL. 


With another section of the community there was during this time 
very frequent association, namely with the Minim. The majority of 
these were certainly Jewish Christians, though it may have suited the 
rabbis to class with them others having Agnostic tendencies or tainted 
with philosophic doubt. From the evidence of the Book of Acts and 
of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius we are led to believe that the 
Jewish Christians were numerous. Both Jew and Christian were ever 
ready for the discussion of religious questions. Justin Martyr’s Dia- 
logue is but an example of what was going on every day, and if 
R’Tarphon be not actually ‘ Trypho the Jew’, the name at least may have 
been taken from him. Before the Sanhedrin had been long established 
at Jamnia, Jewish bitterness began to manifest itself. Gamaliel in- 
structed Samuel the Little to add to the Shemone ‘Esre the section 
called Perek Hamminim. To this Justin refers, ‘Cursing in your 
synagogues with most dreadful execrations those that believe in Christ’, 
* You curse even to this very day those that prove that He whom you 
crucified is the very Christ ’.* 


1T.B. Ber. 286. The Shemone ‘Esre is ‘The Eighteen Blessings’ of. the 
Synagogue Liturgy, and the Pereke Hamminim is the Paragraph against heretics. 
In the present form there are nineteen Paragraphs. The text.can be read in 
Singer’s Prayer Book (Hebrew and English) pp. 44-54. 

2 Justin Dialogue 16, 93. 
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Their knowledge of Old Testament Scripture is shewn by the advice of 
R’Eliezer, who tells his associates,’ ‘ Be diligent in the study of the Law, 
that ye may know what reply to give to an Epikorus’. R’Tarphon was so 
bitter that he quoted Psalm cxxxix 21-22 as referring to the Christians. 
He permitted a man seeking refuge from an assassin to enter a heathen 
shrine, but not the house of a Min.? The Gospel is well known and 
named offensively in word-plays. R’Meir calls it Aven-gillayon, while 
R’Jochanan uses the term Avon-gillayon. Christian books are not to be 
saved from the fire, but to be burned at once even with the names of 
God contained in them. R’Jose says that on a week-day the names 
of God ought to be cut out and hidden away, but the rest should be 
burned. R’Tarphon invoked a curse on himself if he did not burn the 
books, names of God and all.’ 

But notwithstanding this hostility the rabbis of this period seem to 
have had a fair knowledge of the contents of the Gospel. Of course 
there was much that was common in the language and thought of the 
times, and caution is required in asserting that the Gospel is always 
the source. We have parallels to practically all the Beatitudes. The 
Peace-maker is blessed.* Men are taught to be ‘humble of spirit’.® 
The reward of keeping a single command is ‘inheriting the earth’. 
Gamaliel uses the phrase ‘the kingdom of heaven’.”. R’Tarphon uses 
in the same way as Christ ‘the mote and the beam’.® R’Jochanan is 
called by his disciples ‘the light of the world’.® R’Meir says that 
a man’s words ought to be few before the Holy One.” Then we meet 
statements about ‘seeking the living among the dead’,” and ‘condemna- 
tion from one’s own mouth’,” while R’Jehoshua speaks of systems of 
good teaching as ‘pearls’* R’Jochanan has a parable about small 
offerings made to the Temple which closely resembles that of the 
Widow’s Mite,“ and another certainly based on those in Matthew’s 
Gospel regarding a king who prepared a feast for his servants, in which 
the fates of the prepared and unprepared are set forth as sitting down 
to partake of the feast, and being compelled to stand and look on 
without tasting.” R’Akiba transmits another regarding the places of 
honour at a feast in which the request ‘to go up higher’ appears.’ 
R’Shimeon ben Elazar asks, ‘Did you ever see an animal or a bird 


1 T.B. Sanh. 38 d. 2 T. B. Shabb. 116.4 and 6. 

3 T.B. Shabb. 116. 4M. Peahi 1. 

5 Aboth iv 2. 6 M. Kidd. i 10. 

7 M. Ber. ii 5. 8 Arachin 16 6. 

* Ab. d’R’ Nathan 24. 10 T.B. Ber. 614. 

11 Midrash Vayyik. Rab. 6. 12 Midrash Bammidh. Rab. 16. 
138 T. B. Ber. 17a; Shabb. 119a; Chag. 34. 

14 Midrash Vayyik. Rab. 3. 18 T, B. Shabb. 153 a. 


16 Midrash Vayyik. Rab. 1. 
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that had a trade ?’ and then he goes on to note the greater importance 
of man in relation to divine providence. Elazar ben Azariah speaks 
of a tree with ‘many leaves and few roots’.2 Then we have a distinct 
quotation in the Story of Rabban Gamaliel and his sister Emma 
Shalom in their attempt to expose one of the Minim, who professed to 
be an incorruptible judge. Emma presented him with a golden lamp, 
and requested an order that her brother be obliged to divide the in- 
heritance with her. When the Court met the judge declared that, 
Israel being in captivity, the Law was of none effect, the Gospel having 
taken its place, and it made no distinction between male and female. 
Before the next sitting Gamaliel sent him a Libyan ass, and then the 
verdict was given that the Gospel stated, ‘I am not come to diminish 
from the Law but to add to it’* Then we have a miracle recorded 
that very closely resembles that of John iv 52. Gamaliel’s son is sick, 
Messengers are sent to R’Chanina ben Dosa to beg his intercession. 
He prays and then gives the command, ‘Go, for the fever has left 
him’. They make note of the hour, and the matter concludes as in 
the Gospel.* 

It is further worthy of notice that during this period we have from 
the side of Judaism the first mention of the Suffering Messiah. 
R’Dosa expounds Zechariah xii 12 and states that it refers to ‘The 
Messiah ben Joseph who was slain’. This teaching was later de- 
veloped from the Jewish side, but it seems to have been initiated 
through the intercourse between Jews and Minim during this period. 

To the disputes between the rabbis and the Minim we owe ‘further- 
more at least one translation of the Old Testament. Jewish authorities 
were discontented with the LXX version, which seemed to favour the 
Christian position too much. Thinking that the Hebrew text might 
in their interests be better represented, they arranged that Aquila, 
a Jewish proselyte of Pontus* should produce a new translation. 
A type of the corrections made is that mentioned by Justin’ where he 
indicates the substitution of vedvis for wapOévos in Isaiah vii 14. Aquila 
is said to have carried through his work under the direction of R’Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus of Lydda, and R’Jehoshua ben Chananyah of Pekiin, 
but the Version shows on every page the influence of the rules of 
Ribbui and Mi‘ut, as laid down by R’Nachum of Gimzo and R’Akiba.* 
Thus we find the Hebrew particle Z¢4 represented by the Greek’ pre- 
position civ (Gen.i1). All this makes very bad Greek indeed, and 
the version could never have been used for reading. At the best it 


1M. Kidd. iv 14. 2 T. B. Ber. 346. 
8 T.B. Shabb, 116 a and 6, * T.B. Ber. 346. 
5 T.B. Succah. 52 a. 6 Iren. iii 24. 


7 Dial. 71. ® Cf. T. J. Kidd. i. 
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could only be used as an Index, telling what was to be found in the 
Hebrew Text. Origen’ and Augustine’? state that it was greatly 
approved by the Jews, and this is confirmed by the Jerusalem Talmud, 
which applies to it Psalm xlv 3. We learn that there were two 
editions of Aquila’s version, and we can well believe that a less 
literal translation would be found necessary if it were to be read 
at all. 


VIII. 


Of the literature of the Jamnia period very little has reached us in 
its original form, but the work done was of the greatest importance for 
the next generation. Almost the only fragment that escaped the Fall 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 was the Megillath Taanith, compiled shortly 
before that event by Eliezer ben Chananyah. But the two Great 
Schools of R’Ishmael and R’Akiba have given us, probably orally 
transmitted for a time, a great mass of material. From the former we 
have the Midrashim AZechil/ta on Exodus, and Sifkre on Deuteronomy, 
apart from chapters xii to xxvi, while from the latter we have Siphra 
on Leviticus and Siphre on Numbers and Deuteronomy xii to xxvi. 
But in their present form all these works come from the School of 
Abba Areca (Rabh) who died in Babylon in a.p. 247. They include 
both Haggadah and Halachah. 

Then we know that R’Akiba himself prepared at least a draft of the 
Mishnah.* But even he was dependent on other Mishnahs* on which 
he made corrections.’ Then we have it specially noted that R’Eliezer 
ben Jacob had special information regarding the Temple, and that he 
was the compiler of the Tract Middoth® in the Mishnah. Chananya, 
one of the colleages of Jochanan ben Zakkai, had been Sagan in the 
Temple. He tells of serving there’, and reference to ritual observances 
is made by him. Doubtless we are in his debt for much of that nature 
that appears in our Mishnah. These items of information that have 
reached us enable us to see that much that we wish to know has been 
transmitted to us from a much earlier period than the final compilation 
of the Mishnah, in fact that much of it is practically contemporary 
evidence, and consequently that the Mishnah is to a large extent 
a most reliable document, and merits our careful study in virtue of the 
light it can throw on New Testament times and on the sub-apostolic 
Age. And in the immediate future, with the re-construction of the 


1 Ep. ad. African, 2 De Civ, Dei xv 23. 
3 Epiph. adv. Haer. i 2, 9 (xxxiii 9); T. J. Shek. v 1. 

* T. B. Sanh. 27 a. 

5 T.B. Rosh ha-shanah 176; Keth. 57 a. 

° T.B. Yoma 16a, 7 T.B. Yoma 39a. 
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Holy Land, opportunities that will be afforded for the systematic study 
of all questions will doubtless bring much light on the problems of the 
Mishnah, while the Mishnah itself will lend guidance to the student 
and to the excavator. 


W. M. Curistig. 


SERMONS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 7THEOGNOSIA, 
ATTRIBUTED TO GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


AmonGc the Parham MSS collected by the Hon. Robert Curzon, 
afterwards fourteenth Baron Zouche, which were bequeathed to the 
British Museum by the late Baroness Zouche in 1917, are two vellum 
MSS said to contain sermons by St Gregory of Nazianzus. With the 
second, which is correctly described but which I have not examined in 
detail, I am not here concerned; the first, which is numbered 2r 
among ‘Greek MSS on Vellum’, p. 25 of Curzon’s printed Catalogue of 
Materials for Writing, is thus described :— 

‘21 St. Gregory Nazianzen, sermons of the eleventh century ; folio, 
15 inches by ro$, written in long lines; the heads of the sermons and 
the texts are in uncial letters.’ 

This description contains two errors. ‘The MS (now Add. MS 39605) 
is certainly not so late as the eleventh century. The earlier and major 
portion of it is in a fine and regular, if somewhat stiff, hand of distinctly 
early type, upright and laterally compressed. It is not likely to be later 
than the first half of the tenth century, and is probably to be placed 
quite early in that period ; I hesitate to assign it to the ninth century. 
In the later portion of the MS there are several changes of hand, which 
sometimes occur in the middle of a sentence or even a word. These 
later hands are less regular and handsome in appearance than the first, 
and they might, without it, be placed somewhat later in time, but this 
is not necessary, and it-seems improbable that the MS was written at 
different periods. There is no colophon such as might indicate the 
date or the scribe’s name. 

The second error is more serious. The sermons are none of them 
by St Gregory of Nazianzus, or at least do not occur among the known 
works by him or bearing his name. Curzon’s mistake was doubtless 
due to a misreading of a note added to the heading of the first sermon. 
This heading, written, as Curzon states, in uncials, originally consisted 
of three lines. Unfortunately 1. 1, which undoubtedly contained the 
author’s name, has been carefully and very effectually erased, so that 
not a trace of the original writing remains. Over the erasure is some 
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writing for which it is difficult to account. On the right is a half-line, 
parallel to ll. 2 and 3, on the left ten (or nine) lines at right angles to 
them. Several characters look curiously like Syriac, and repeated 
attempts were made to read the text as some Oriental language ; but 
eventually it was discovered to be ‘ mirror-writing’ in Greek minuscules, 
apparently of the tenth or eleventh century. With a mirror the hori- 
zontal half-line is found to read o xai puxpov ...; the others are bits of 
lines, e.g. o ol, erurra, ao. The whole thing is mysterious; one 
naturally thinks of a set-off, but why was the original text written in this 
form, and why has it set off only on this one line?. At all events the 
writing throws no light on the authorship of the sermons. There is 
another erasure above the headpiece ; the traces indicate a hand different 
from that of the sermons but are too slight, even when a re-agent is used, 
to yield any information. The headings of all the remaining sermons, 
where preserved at all, are complete, but the author is unnamed, being 
referred to merely as rod atrov, which shews that the whole collection 
was referred to a single writer. 

Now after the heading of Sermon 1, continuing 1. 3, a later hand, 
perhaps as late as the fifteenth or sixteenth century, has added the 
words: + I'pyyopiov Nvoons 7 Acyopevn Oeoyvwoia. The idea that this 
volume is itself the lost Geoyywoia attributed to Gregory of Nyssa and 
excerpted by Euthymius Zigabenus is certainly erroneous ; but are we 
justified in regarding the sermons as the work of Gregory ? 

At first sight there seems a great deal to be said for this. The sermons 
are mainly concerned with controversies of the fourth century. The 
first four sermons are directed against the Manichaeans, the third also 
against Apollinaris of Laodicea, who is vigorously denounced and 
addressed in the second person as if he were a contemporary. Arius 
and his followers are attacked in part of Sermon 6, and the last Sermon 
but one is directed against Arius, Sabellius, Macedonius, and the 
Agnoétae. The last heresy is the only one which suggests a later date, 
and that not necessarily so, for there was a fourth-century sect of the 
name. Moreover on fol. 174 occur the words: «is rov airév trepovpaviov 
Kal voepov Kai Ociov tomrov Kai Opdvov, ad otrep éxuyjOy kai xarndber, 
ddiactatws éravedOov xai Geias otcias kai Tov Erepoyevas aio GuvyToOrTdvTa 
dvOpwrov péroxov aropyvas, padAov Se Ociov ddov arepyardpevos, kai Oappo 
Aeyew SpdGeor, ds Kai tus Epy Tov Kal’ pas Geordywv.’ In the margin 
a later commentator has written the note: o7(uelwoar) Tpyydpuos 6 Ged- 
Aoyos. The quotation is in fact from Greg. Naz., Or. in Sanctum Pascha 
(Migne, P. G. xxxvi 640-641): réAcov 8¢ od dia rHv Oedryta povov, Hs 
ovdev reAcvdrepov, GAA Kai Sia THv mpoornyw riv xpreioay Gedryti, Kai 

1 In this and other quotations I have normalized spelling, accentuation, and 
punctuation. 
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yevopevnv Orep Td xpicay, Kal Oappd déyew Sydbeov. As kal’ jpas is 
naturally taken as ‘contemporary ’ (for this sense of xara see, e.g., L. and 
S., 5.0., vii 2), this seems clear evidence of a fourth-century origin. 

The connexion with Gregory of Nyssa is supported by three references 
to the Oeoyvwoia. On fol. 8 (Sermon 1), after an attack on Manes, the 
author consigns him to perdition (r@ dvaO¢yart raparémpavres), are d} 
Kai TOAAG mpumy ev Grows Hydv Adyors Geod rod dyabod xaperi Kal ovvepyia 
Srefodixwrépws tiv éuBpovryciav airod Kal ri paviay cai Avrrav diedéy- 
gavres. The original scribe has here appended, in uncials, the following 
marginal note: on(pelwoa) rd BiBdiov aivirreras 6 Kadeirat Geoyvwoia. 
On fol. 384 (Sermon 3) occur the words: érewdy pada cal roAAG 
mpunv ddAaxod SreLodixwrépws Tovs tapddppovas adréy [ Valentinus, Apolli- 
naris, and similar heretics] éyAé¢ygapev Adyovs. The original scribe 
annotates : on(peiwoa) eis 7d BuBAiov 75 Kadovpevov Geoyvwoia Srep ev 
Xepordu cvvéragev. Finally, on fol. 96, the author himself refers, and in 
greater detail, to the Zheognosia: éredi padora Kari rH BiBAw TH Kadov- 
pévy Geoyvwcia diefodixwrepov ras tovras paptupias év TH mpds Tors 
Tovdaious, Eri 8& Kai rovs aipeoutpyas wdAa' rapeveipapev * re Kai ovvrerd- 
xapev. This accords so exactly with the character of the excerpts pre- 
served by Zigabenus as to leave no reasonable doubt that the work 
referred to is that used by him. Bardenhewer (Gesch. der althirchlichen 
Literatur iii 203) denies the Gregorian authorship of the Zheognosia, 
but if a fourth-century date could be established for the sermons in 
Add. MS 39605 the case for it would be greatly strengthened. . These 
sermons shew great similarity in thought to the works of Gregory, and, 
like his, betray an interest in philosophical speculation. In two passages 
Aristotle is quoted. On fol. 804 we read: vids yap xai rarip trav mpéds 
tT. mavtws ici, kal TH Oarépov tpooyyopia Kai Siayvoce Kai Oarepos cvvew- 
éperar kai ovvdiéyvworat Kata 7d dvayKaiov, TovTo yap éumedot Kal Tov 
Oipabey pirocdduv 5 rpdxpiros A€ywve “ é« 3H TovTwv SHAdv éotw Sti éav 
mis <i Tt Opurpévws Tov pds Te” Kd. (Arist. Categ. 7; Berlin ed. 1831, 
i 8a 35f). On fol. 92 Aristotle is referred to by name: «i 8d: ddfas,* 
gainv, dxturrov pev elvar xal ris abris TS Ged Kal ratpi picews Tov vidv, 
wryv ye 5n Sevrepov abrot TG airarov repuxévar, mporepov dé Tov waTépa TS 
aitiy Sogdcas, xabws Twes Tais cais [he is addressing Arius] xaraxoAov6y- 
cavres Sdgais, kav én’ EXatrov, trv ds ’ApeaviLovres evpyvrar KarayyéA- 
Aovres &y ois dios ouvrdypace kal Kara ras dvOpwrivas Kai Texvixas 
érwolas, at wept tav ovvOérwv Kal Kdtw picewv Trois Oipabey codois éfqupe- 
Onoav, pavar* roApnoes® tov AexGevra TS “Apwrrorédee wéurrrov Tod mpo- 

1 MS wdan, 2 MS maperfpapéy. 

3 MS dégns. Perhaps, however, it is aorist subjunctive, and dofdceas is to be 
corrected to dofdeps. 

4 Possibly to be corrected to gdva:. 

5 MS roAyuqons. See last note but one. 
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répov tporov—bdyAovert Tov éri rot dvOpwrov Kai Tov éx’ ait mepuxdros 
drodidorba: Adyou, ire du’ Spurpod ire da Tis Gris dvopacias, karapopa- 
Gyre paraa BopBav aihis éumridos Sixny xara ris GAnOeias. The refers 
ence here is to Arist. Caéeg. 12 (Berlin ed. 1831, i 144, 9-23). 

I have emphasized these points, not because I believe any longer that 
the sermons are by Gregory of Nyssa, but in order to bring out the con- 
nexions with his work which they display. That, despite the prima facie 
probability of a fourth-century origin, the sermons are in fact of con- 
siderably later date is proved by three passages in the later part of the 
MS. The first indeed (fol. 1094) is not in itself conclusive. Speaking 
of the martyrdom of St Paul, the author says: xai rovrov xdpw dmrorpy- 
bévra tiv ocBacpiay airod Kepariv xabas dyow “Iwdévvys 6 Xpvodcropos 
kal péyas THs éxxAnoias diddoKados: eis Tov tpdrov Adyov Tov cipnpévov 
ait mpos Tovs KkwAvovras povalew A€~eow aitais otrw dyoi (quotation 
follows). The work quoted (Adv. Opp. Vit. Monast. i) was one of 
Chrysostom’s earliest works, and might well have been quoted by 
Gregory, but Chrysostom does not seem to have been called by this 
name in his life-time, and in any case Gregory would hardly refer to 
a younger contemporary in these terms.’ Suspicion is raised to certainty 
by two later passages. On fol. 1284 the author enumerates the follow- 
ing heresies: trav "Apevavv cat trav Neoropiavav Kai trav povobeAyrav Kai 
tov eixovopaywv. On fol. 1344, after finishing a tirade against Mace- 
donius, whom he addresses as if he were addressing a contemporary 
(e.g. fol. 133: GAAG pydapds ercxeprounoa, Maxeddovie, trois eipnpévors 
ToApnoes), he goes on: od viv eiow oi Tov Kipiov TOV yvooewr, év @ TavTES 
ot Onoavpoi ris codias kai THs yrorews drroxpupor, Kaus pyow 6 péyas drd- 
arodos, adyvodiv Thy Hpépay Kal tiv Spay tis ovvtedelas Kal Tis Kpioews 
doeBas xai rapadpovws Sogdcavres, ot Kal mpoonkdvtws a&yvontai® rporn- 
yopevOnoay, Snrovori Oepiorios éxeivos 6 Ta GHeopa évvonoas Kai Ta GéuTa 
xatayyeiAas. Themistius, a deacon of Alexandria, was a dissident from 
the Monophysites, and started the later sect of Agnoétae in the sixth 
century. 

It might perhaps be held that since these definite indications of a late 
date occur only in the later sermons these are to be separated from the 
earlier ones ; that the earlier may be the genuine work of St Gregory of 
Nyssa even though the later must be denied tohim. Against this must 
be set the general uniformity of style throughout the volume. It is 
possible (but this is perhaps an illusion) that the later sermons are 
inferior in both thought and expression to the earlier, but in the main 
the same characteristics are found throughout. Phrases like otxoty dpa 
ravi tw cages OF mpddyAov Kal rari tw cadés, and ds EPOyv cirwy Occur 

1 Note too the late use of els with acc. for év, in eis rév mp@rov Adyor, 
2 MS dyvotra. 
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repeatedly ; indeed there is a pronounced tendency to use certain stereo- 
typed formulae. St Paul is regularly, though not quite invariably, 
referred to as IatAos 6 péyas drdcrodos, and St John as ‘Iwdvvys 6 péy- 
oros eiayyehurris Kai Geordyos Or "Iwavvys 5 Oeoddyos. This in itself 
is a strong argument against the attribution to Gregory of Nyssa, who 
refers to St Paul as 6 IlatAos, or IatAos 6 péyas, or 6 péyas Tadtdos, or § 
dywos TlatAos, or simply 6 drderoAos but not, so far as I have noticed, in 
the words habitually employed by the author of these sermons.’ 

The chief argument against the Gregorian authorship is, however, the 
style as a whole, which is markedly inferior to that of Gregory. It is 
rambling and involved, and shews an unconquerable reluctance to use 
one word when two, or, better still, six, can be used instead. 

There can then be no doubt that the sermons are the work of some 
late writer. The reference to Gregory of Nazianzus as t$ trav xa jypas 
Geodsywv must be explained either by giving some other sense to xaf 
jpas, perhaps ‘a theologian of our way of thinking’, though this is 
unexpected in an author so much later, or, more probably, by supposing 
that the writer has taken over the phrase from some earlier work, 
perhaps one by Gregory of Nyssa, whose influence is so obvious in these 
sermons. 

The main interest of the volume is therefore the light it throws on the 
authorship of the Zheognosia. It must be confessed that the style of 
the latter shews no very obvicus resemblance to that of the sermons, 
but not only the identity of title but that of subject make it impossible 
to doubt that the reference in the passage quoted from fol. 96 is to the 
work excerpted by Zigabenus, and it is not credible that even the most 
unintelligent of compilers can have taken over such a passage intact 
from an earlier work. 39605 therefore brings the final proof that the 
Theognosia is not the work of Gregory of Nyssa, and gives us the means 
of determining roughly the date of its composition. It may also explain 
why it was that it came to be attributed to Gregory.?, The sermons 
shew his influence strongly, as I have said; if the same was true of the 
Theognosia when complete it might naturally come to be included 


1 A proof of a later date than the fourth century can be found in the first 
sermon. On fol. 5 5 the author in a parenthesis refers to a difference of opinion as 
to the punctuation of John i 3-4: dAAou pév origavros wal rov Adyov dmomepavayTos eis 
7d “ nai xwpis abrot éyévero ob82 ev,” 10’ ob rws dpyopévov Kal pacKovros “ § yé-yovev 
év ait® (a fv,” GAdov 58 cuvapavros nai 7d dudows Emdpevov Kal iv Tedeiav oTLypiy 
reOexdros els 7d “5 yéyovev,” elra mad dpxopévou kal pdckortos “éy aite (ai) 
jv.” The scribe has added in the margin, in a sort of monogram, Kup(«)A(Aos) 
Xpu(cécropos); and Prof. Jaeger points out to me that the reference is in fact to 
Cyril, In Joann. Ev. i 6 (Migne P. G. Ixxiii 85 ff.; point at é), Chrys. Hom, in 
Joann. v (Migne P. G. lix 53 ; point at yéyover). 

2 Cf. however what is said below. 
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among Gregory’s works. Then the occurrence in 39605 of references 
to the Zheognosia as by the same author led some later owner to delete 
the original name of the author and to substitute the present attribution 
to Gregory—it is true, in a muddled form, since he evidently took this 
volume to be itself the Zheognosia. 

The problem remains who was the actual author of the two works. 
It is possible that these sermons may actually be extant elsewhere, and 
even have been published, but repeated searches in Migne with the 
help of the Jndices of Cavallera (Paris, 1912) have produced no result. 
It is possible that the publication of the present article may lead to their 
identification. The date of the author can be fixed within certain 
limits. The reference to the Monothelite heresy brings the date down 
to not earlier than the seventh century ; that to the eixovoyayo precludes 
an earlier date than the eighth, for though there were opponents of icons 
before the outbreak of the iconoclastic troubles, the form of reference 
seems to indicate some recognized and well-known movement, and 
the word eixovoudxos is not quoted by Sophocles from any author earlier 
than the eighth century. Moreover the fifth and seventh sermons may 
well, as pointed out below, refer to the iconoclastic controversy or ques- 
tions arising out of it. On the other hand the date of the MS makes 
it impossible that the sermons should be later than the ninth century, 
for the MS is certainly not the author’s autograph. The note on 
fol. 384, if it can be relied on, shews that the author was at one time 
connected with Cherson. 

A possible clue may be found in a passage on fols. 129-130. In 
speaking of various classes of sinners the author writes: dAAa xal rov 
Anppacw aicxpots dreutwAncavta Thy Tov Geod xapw fy dyopacavra tapa- 
mAnciws Sipwv TO padyw KxatadudLover Kai To dvabéuat. maparéurovar, 
Kabas Geomile trav dyiwv Kai travevdypwv arooroAwy 6 «ixoords Evaros 
Kavov dacxwv* “ ei Tis érioxoros ba xpyudtov THs agias ravrys éyxparis 
yévntat, ) mperBirepos 7 Sidxovos, xaBarpeioOw Kai airds Kai 
was, Kal éxxorrécOw ravtdract Kai THs Kowwvias, ds Sipwv 
éuod Ilérpov”. Kal wadw epi trav ard twos xatadvvacteias dpxovtixijs 
qro. Baoiuxhs Tvpavvikas clomydavrwv tais éxxAynoias 6 TpuaxogTds Kavev 
tovaita vopobere: Kai dueferow: “ef ris érioxoros KoopiKois Gpxover xpyoa- 
pevos &t airy éyxparys éxxAyoias yevynrat, KabaipeioOw Kai apoplérbu, cai 
oi Kowwvodrtes ait mavres”.' éav ody Spodroyoupévws efeAeyyOein Tus Kal 
carapwpabein nai yévnta: tpodydoratos Tacw ws éxi xpypact xeipotovncas 
 xeporoviay Sefdpevos Kai td Exbecpov toiro Kai movnpiv® xpd ris 


1 See F. Lauchert Die Kanones der wichtigsten Altkirchlichen Concilien nebst den 
Apostolischen Kanones (Sammi. ausg. kirchen- u. dogmengesch. Quellenschr.«2) p. 4. 
The date of the Canons is probably the fifth century (0p. cit. p. xv). 

2 The words thus printed are a correction added in the margin. 
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xeiporovias 7 pera THv xEporoviay Tomoas, kal pydepia mpdceote rept 
rovtov To aivodov dudiaByrnots, Kai cuvddou avyxpornbeions xabapeOj 
Sixaiws kal TG dvaOéuart wapareuhOein Kata Tos droaroXKos Spovs Kar 
vopous, ob mapadégerar 5& ri Tovatryv éxeivos Katdxpow, GAX’ icpovpye 
ToApnpas pera todARs avOadeias, elra kal puarpovos adfis GAG kai mracrto- 
ypados kai cvxopavrys Kai potxds Kal mépvos Kai BéBndos, are 57) tpoor eis 
dpaprias ép duaprias Kata TO yeypappévov, al madw ovyxpornbeions 
ovvddov xataxpiOein rodAaTrAaciws Kal opodporépws Kai 7G dvabéuari wapa- 
meupbein Su tiv idiav dralLoviav Kal tiv dreiBeav, Kata tiv Kupiaxny 
broOyxnv tiv A€yovcav: “ day 8% Kai Tis éxxAnoias Tapaxovoyn, Ectw cor 
domep & @Ovixds wal 5 reAdvyns” (Mt. xviii 17), Kat wédw Kara tiv Tod 
TlavAov droorodov rapayyeXiav Thy PdcKoveay epi Tov THv idiav wntpuav | 
év KopivOw reropvevxdros: “ rapddore Tov TowvTov TO Satava cis OAeOpov TIjs 
capxds, va TO rveipart owO7 év TH Hepa Tod Kupiov "Incod” (1 Cor. v 5), 
twes 5& trav lepaicOat Aaxdvrwv 7 Kal Tov mordv Aaixdy Tiv mpds adrov 
Kowwviav drodiipacKovres Swwypovs dvatkaow Kal mavrodaras Odipes Kat 
mepotaces td Tav Ta éxeivou cunoTav EOeddvTwv Kal THY GAnOeLav Kai THV 
Sixavooivyv Tov Geiwv vopwv tapaBawovrwv, ds rodXol rodAdKis KaTedwpd- 
Oncav, Gp’ odxi paprupes Grapdyparro: tis GAnOeias xAnOeiev, js irepa- 
Odotvres kal reAevraiov 7d Tod Gavarov worypiov Emov, ds ExacTos THY ayiwv 
drootoAwy Kai tporaopdpwv papripwy ; 

The wording strongly suggests that the author is here alluding to 
some particular individual, and, given the allusion to the iconoclasts 
already mentioned, one naturally thinks of some incident during the 
first or second period of the iconoclastic controversy. Now, George, 
bishop of Mytilene,? was banished by Leo V (a. p. 813-820) to Cherson 
for his opposition to iconoclasm, and I venture to suggest that he may 
possibly be the author of these sermons. It is true that there are dis- 
crepancies in the accounts given of him, discrepancies which Papen- 
broeck tries to reconcile by the heroic expedient of making him survive 
from the reign of Leo III to that of Leo V. If this theory be true 
there are difficulties in the supposition that our author is this George, 
for he speaks of the Zheognosia, which the scribe states to have been 
composed at Cherson, as written roAAG zpwnv, whereas we cannot sup- 
pose a very old man to have survived his banishment long ; but the 
theory is so excessively uncertain that it can hardly weigh as a serious 
argument. In favour of George there are several arguments. The 
names George and Gregory were frequently confused, and Le Quien 


1 MS pnrpvay. 

2 For him see Acta Sanctorum, April 7, 665-6; W. Smith and Wace Dict. of 
Christ. Biography, s.v. Georgius (42); V. Lundstrém Ramenta Byzantine in 
Eranos iii (1899) 149-61 ; Fabricius (ed. 2), xi 628-9; Le Quien Oriens Christianus 
i 956-7. 
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quotes from the A/enologia (7 April). the heading 4} pvjpn tod év ayios 
matpos juav U'pyyopiov érurxdrov MirvAnvys.' Thus the attribution to 
Gregory of Nyssa could be accounted for. The bishop of Mytilene was 
an author; Fabricius refers to an orvatio de passione Jesu Christi at 
Vienna (see P. Lambecius Comm. de Aug. Bib. Caes. Vind., ed. 2, 
iv 410, MS clxxvi): rod paxapwrarov ratpods jpov Tewpyiov MutiAnvaiov 
Aoyos cis TA Ayia way Tod Kvpiov jpav "Incod Xpuwrrod; cf. i 245), and 
S. P. Lambros Cat. of Greek MSS on Mount Athos i, p. 133, notes 
(cod. 1562, Caracalla): Tewpyiov Myers” Adyos rH ayia wai peydAy 
Ilapacxevy, no doubt the same sermon. Moreover, during the second 
period of the iconoclastic controversy the doctrinal issues seem to have 
been much more prominent than in the earlier period,* and in particular 
Manichaeism and various forms of Arianism were attributed to the 
iconoclasts. 

There is then something to be said for the identification with George 
of Mytilene. Was the bishop to whom he seems to be referring in the 
passage quoted the intruded Patriarch Theodotus? or Leo, who 
replaced George at Mytilene? But I know of no such double con- 
demnation by a synod as is here mentioned in the case of either. 

Whatever be thought of the above suggestion, the sermons are at 
least of some interest as probably written at the time of the iconoclastic 
troubles and as definitely disproving the Gregorian authorship of the 
Theognosia, which they serve to date at least within certain limits. 

I must add that Prof. W. Jaeger of Berlin, the editor of Gregory of 
Nyssa, to whom, after reading two of the sermons and under the 
impression that they were Gregory’s work, I communicated the supposed 
discovery, is investigating the question of authorship. 

To assist identification it will be well to quote the titles and initia of 
the single sermons : 

Fol. 1. .. . €&pynons eis 1d “ev dpyn Fv 6 Adyos” (Jn. i 1), nal xara 
Mavxaiwv. Inc. Meyadompercis tS Svti, Kai THs Tod Geod Adyou peya- 
Aevornros. 

Fol. 13. At the top, in another hand, Adyos B. Title: Tod abrod eis 
TO pytov Tov cdayyekuorod “Iwdvvov 7d pdoxov> “eis ra iBia HADer, Kai of 
uot abrov ob wapéAaBov” (Jn. i 11) wai ra éf7s, Kai xara Mavyxaiwv. Inc. 
Ti yay xatadurov Kal mavta Ta év TH yp Kal Tov aidépa diarepdcas. 

Fol. 30. Tod airod (2nd hand) Adyos 7 (1st hand) «is rd pyrov rod 


1 In modern editions it is correctly given. 

2 For the form cf. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘IepocoAvpstint) BiBALoOH«n ii p. 296: 
dfioonueiwriv éorw év aite, br 6 rH ¢ Gmpdiov topra{épevos énicnowos MuriAnvns 
Tecpyios dvopaterar Medurivijs éricxomos. 

° Bury History of the Eastern Roman Empire pp. 56, 70. It is significant that 
Photius wrote against the Manichaeans. 
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abrod ebayyekuwrov 76 pacKov “ Kai 5 Adyos waps eyévero Kai éoxyvwocer dy 
jpiv (Jn. i 14) (2nd hand) xai xara Mavtyaiwy cai AroAAwapiorav.' Inc. 
Pwravi vepéAn oxérovea mada tov “IopayA Kai oridros rupds Sdyyav. 

Fol. 47. Tod atrov eis rd pyrov Tod airod ebayyeucrod SyAovéer 7d 
gdckov “abrot ipeis paprupetre Ste elrov obk cipi ey 56 Xpuords (Jn. 
iii 28)” xai ra épefs, xat xara Mavxaiwv, déyos § (the numeration is 
here original). Inc. “Ardots pév éore rips ebayyeAuxys ovyypadijs 6 oxords. 

Fol. 584. Tot atrod els rd pyrov rod airod eiayyeAuorod Sydovdre 7d 
ddcxov: “ day ipeis peivyre év 7H Adyw TS Eu, GAnOGs pabyrai pov éore, 
Kai yore Ge ri dAnOaay, Kai 7 GAnOea éhevOepocra tpas ” (Jn. viii 31-32), 
Kal kata Tov ddiapopovvrwy érurkorwy Kai Tovs Oeiovs vopous Kal yvwpovas 
mapaBawovtwy Kai tapaxapatrovrwy thy GAnGeav Kal ri Sixaocvvyy, 
(another hand) Adyos é. (If this sermon refers to some contemporary 
bishops who had submitted to the iconoclast emperor against their con- 
sciences this may serve to date and perhaps to identify it. The refer- 
ences to the bishops certainly suggest something of the kind; cf. fols. 
75-754 [the words are put into the mouth of Christ]: iets 5& rpoeds- 
care THv GAnOaay, Kai Tov Kdopov Kal Tov KocpoKpdropos SovAo. yeyovare, 
kal mpos wacav SveBovXiay abrov Kai xaxorpayiav éroipdraro. abroupyoi Kai 
tonpérac Kai Oeparovres drepavOnre, kai rapecwrynoare rpodyAorarny aceé- 
Beway, xai ras ddixias airis érpvyncare, Kai dva pécov ayiov Kai BeBydov 
kai dvi pécov Tov KaBapod Kai tov dxafdprov Td civoXov ovx eipéOnre dia- 
orédXovtes, GANG wapéByre Tov vopov pov, Kai HAAdLaTe Ta rpooTdypard 
pov, kat Suecxedacare THv SiaPjxyv pov, Kal yeyovare pucOwroi rod "Edpaipu, 
cai Tov GureAava pov duePOeipare, cai rv pepida pov Tiyv érOupnri éyodv- 
vate, kal TeOjxate cadias eis Epnpov GBarov.) Inc. "AAjOea reducer aipe- 
Twrépa kai pirarépa. TavTwv Tov GvTwr ws dovyKpitws BeATiwv.? 

Fol. 79. The sixth sermon begins imperfectly, Probably (from the 
quire numeration) only one leaf is lost. The text was obviously 
Jn. xiv 7 ff; Sabellius and the Arians are both attacked. First words 
preserved ws dwrapa\Aaxros éxeivou mépuxer ovros cixwv. 

Fol. 994. Tod airod cis rd pyrov tod aitod ebayyeAwrod, Sydovére Td 
gdaoxov: “i 6 xdcpos tpas purdi, ywwokere Sti éue mpdrov ipav peuionke” 
(Jn. xv 18), xai xara trav Aeydvrwv pH Sev xwpis Tod Adyou Tis TicTews 
treparoOvncKew kai péxpt Tavros trepabdeiy Tov Kupiaxav évToAGy Kal Trav 
dmrootodixav elonyjoewv, Méyos {. (Is this a reference to a dispute 
growing out of the iconoclastic controversy?) Inc. Kavyynya péya xai 
kdéos Trois cis Xpuordv HAmidow éori 75 karakwhjvar cvppophovrs yevéer Gat. 
It is not clear where this sermon ends. The next is numbered the 
ninth, and several leaves are missing, nor is the end of this sermon pre- 
served, but the subject is the same from fol. 994 to fol. 1304, after which 
comes the ninth sermon. It is possible that the numeration is wrong 

1 MS. ’AwoAwaporar. 2 MS ¢guAeraipa (ai corr. from é). 
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(cf. however below), or that a whole sermon is lost, or again that two 
sermons occurred here on the same subject, the end of the seventh and 
the beginning and the end of the eighth being lost. In favour of this 
last supposition is the inordinate length of this sermon if it is all one, 
but as I have said there is no obvious break in the argument which 
might indicate a new sermon. If there were two sermons the second 
perhaps began on the leaf lost after fol. 123. 

Fol. 131. Adyos 6. Tod atrod cls 7d fyriv rod atrod ebayyeduorod 
SyAovert 75 GacKov: “Kai ovdels exrywaoxe Tov vidv ei py & warp, oddé 
Tov Tarépa Tis exvywooxe et pr 6 vids kal @ éav BovAnrar 6 vids drroxadvar” 
(Mt. xi 27), xal xar& “Apeiov cat SaPedAiov xai Maxedoviov trav rapamAzpywv 
kai dvoceBav aipervapxay, Ere ye pny Kal Kata tev dyvonrav’ rporddpws 
évopacGévtwy as ayvoay Katyyopnodvrwv Tod Kupiov Tav yvéoewv. Inc, 
Kaddés 76 dvr Kal copas dyav Td tapoywaKxdv Adyvov épyce. It is interest- 
ing to note that though the text is from St Matthew the Evangelist is 
called rot airod. This strengthens the case for supposing that either 
a whole sermon is lost or two separate sermons came between fols. 994 
and 131. 

Fol. 140. Tod abrod eis rd pyrov rod Kata MarGaiov eiayyediov 7d pdo- 
xov: “‘ ¢ioiy ebvodxot oirwes éx Koiias pytpds eyevvyPncay otrws, Kai ciciv 
evvodxot oirwves ebvovxicOnoav tr Tév avOpurwv, Kai ciciv ebvotxor otTwes 
eivotxucay éavtovs da Ty Bacvrciav rév otpavav” (Mt. xix 12). Inc. ’Are- 
poxdAwy avOpurwv & vois ovdeéy trav dvnoipdpwv Kai cuvTeAovvTwy mpds 
apOapciay ciwhe yewpyeiv. Ends (complete) fol. 1514. 

In conclusion, I may add that nothing is known as to the history of 
the MS except that it was bought from the monastery of Caracalla on 
Mount Athos by Robert Curzon in 1837. The binding is recent ; very 
possibly the volume was unbound when it was acquired, as the first and 
last pages are dirty and a little rubbed. Several single leaves are lost 
from various parts of the volume, and a whole quire after fol. 54. 


H. I. Bet. 


THE CAESAREAN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. 


In my book Zhe Four Gospels I submitted evidence for the view 
that the very numerous non-Byzantine (or, as Hort would have called 
them, ‘ pre-Syrian’) readings found in the Koridethi MS @ and certain 
cursives (especially 1 &c., 13 &c., 28, 565, 700) are survivals of the 
Gospel text in use at Caesarea before a.p. 231—the date when Origen 
transferred himself to that city. Prof. Burkitt in the April number of 


1 MS dyonrov. 
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this JouRNAL devoted several pages to a criticism of this conclusion. 
The remarks which Prof. Burkitt makes about my book as a whole are 
couched in terms of approbation far more generous, I am sure, than 
I deserve, and it is therefore in no sense to defend myself or my book, 
that I write this article. I do so because the question whether this 
group of MSS does or does not preserve the text of the Gospels 
dominant in Caesarea about a.D. 230 is one of general interest to 
scholars. 

The pith of Prof. Burkitt’s criticism lies in his contention that the 
set of ‘various readings’ which von Soden groups as the I Text ‘ is far 
too disparate and amorphous . . . to be called a recension at all, or to 
be properly grouped under any single sign. Dr Streeter has tried to 
reduce von Soden’s I into a manageable entity by cutting off from 
it the Old Syriac texts on one hand and D and the Old Latins 
(together with W, the “ Freer” MS now at Washington) on the other. 
But the Latin Vulgate is properly called a recension because there was 
once a MS which contained the Gospel-text of the Latin Vulgate as 
Jerome wrote it, and this MS can practically be reconstructed: I am 
not certain that one MS ever contained the peculiarities of © 565 and 
their friends’. 

Everything in the above quotation has my hearty assent—except 
the reference to my own procedure. This happens to express 
exactly the reverse of the line which my investigations actually took. 
So far from starting from von Soden’s conception of an I text, derived 
from a Jerusalem recension, I started with the conviction that this was 
pure moonshine ; and I had fortified this view by writing to an eminent 
textual critic in Germany from whom I extracted the answer that no 
one in that country believed in the existence of von Soden’s I text. It 
was the fresh study of the facts, which I began after reading Lake’s 
article in the Harvard Theological Journal, July 1923, that convinced 
me that von Soden was not quite so mad as I had previously supposed. 
In Appendix II of my book I give reasons for supposing that certain 
other MSS—especially N& and 1424 &c.—which von Soden assigns to 
his I text should be classed with the © group. But I expressly warn 
the reader (cf. p. 580) against ‘classing as authorities for the text of 
Jam ® all MSS—merely excepting D W ™*, Old Lat., Old Syr.—cited 
in von Soden’s Apparatus as authorities for the I text. They must 
be scrutinized again in every case. And this caution is the more 
necessary as von Soden is over-anxious to enlist-MSS in support of 
the I text’. 

I conceive, moreover, that von Soden is wrong, not only in grouping 
D, the Old Latin and the Old Syriac along with © and its allies, but 
also in using the term recension, which as Prof. Burkitt points out, 
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implies that there was once at some date (in the third or fourth 
century) a sémg/e manuscript which contained a// the peculiar readings 
in question. But when one speaks of the ‘Alexandrian /ext’, one 
does not mean that a// the readings in NBC L,A™*, the Egyptian 
versions and the citations of the Alexandrian Fathers, ever co-existed 
in any single MS. One means that the majority of the readings which 
are either peculiar to, or only rarely found outside, this group of 
authorities would have been found in an average MS used at 
Alexandria, while of the rest of these characteristic variants some 
would have been found in one, some in another MS in that locality. 
A ‘local text’ is not the same thing as a ‘ recension’. For that reason 
I also demur to von Soden’s description of what he calls the Hl text as 
a ‘recension’. Even if, as is quite possible, B represents pretty 
accurately the recension of Hesychius, then, I think, S& must be 
regarded as a typical pre-Hesychian text or as such a text partially 
corrected by a Hesychian MS. But whatever be the actual connexion 
between B and §&, scholars for the last fifty years have habitually 
spoken of the ‘BW text’, and when I use the phrase ‘ Caesarean 
text’, I use the word ‘text’ in that sense and not in the sense of 
‘ recension’. 

To come now to the actual phenomena of the © group, or rather 
of the non-Byzantine readings found in these MSS. So far from being, 
as Prof. Burkitt says, ‘a set of various readings that remain obstinately 
disparate and amorphous’, what to me seems remarkable about them 
is the extent of their homogenity. In the first chapter of St Mark 
there are 102 cases in which one or more members of the ® group 
give a non-Byzantine reading, but there are only five cases in which 
members of the family differ from one another in a non-Byzantine 
reading. Now in this same set of variants B and §& differ from one 
another sixteen times. So far then as this particular chapter is 
concerned the non-Byzantine variants in the @ family shew a far smaller 
range of variation than do B and &, which are notoriously more closely 
allied than any two other authorities of the first five centuries. If, 
then, we are justified in using the phrase ‘the B & text’, 2 fortiori may 
we apply the term ‘text’ to the characteristic element in this group of 
MSS. NowI make no pretence to have tested more than a limited 
number of passages in the Gospels, but every passage which I have 
tested has yielded a similar result, viz. the range of variation between 
the readings of the six main members of the ® group is ss than that 
between B and 8. Indeed it is so small that, bearing in mind (a) the 
late date of most of the MSS concerned, and (4) the way that MSS 
accumulate sporadic variants in the margin which may get into the 
text of MSS copied from them, it would be quite compatible with 
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the view that the non-Byzantine element does go back to a single 
MS of the fourth century—though that is not the view I myself hold. 

- But this—I venture to think rather remarkable—degree of homo- 
geneity in the non-Byzantine element in this very diverse set of MSS, 
cannot be considered apart from the surviving evidence as to the text 
used by Origen. Of the 157 variants in the text of Mark’ quoted by 
Griesbach from the latter part of Origen’s Commentary on John, the 
Commentary on Matthew, and the Exhortation to Martyrdom, no \ess 
than 116 are readings of fam ®, It follows that Origen must have 
possessed a MS which contained 75 per cent. of the readings found 
in this group of MSS. And since of the forty-one readings in which 
Origen differs from fam ®, fifteen do not occur in any MS and may 
well be either slips of memory or scribal errors, while twenty are 
Byzantine and therefore open to the suspicion of being scribal cor- 
rections, it is probable that this percentage much understates the actual 
truth. These works of Origen we know were written after he moved 
to Caesarea. But the text of Mark used in the earlier books of the 
Commentary on John, which we know was begun in Alexandria, has 
a go per cent. agreement with the NBC LA text. Since then there 
are many other reasons for connecting the text of these MSS with 
Egypt, we naturally infer that the change of text was due to a change 
of residence and, therefore, that a text similar to that of fam © was 
prevalent at Caesarea in A.D. 231. 

I do not gather that Prof. Burkitt wishes to dispute my facts. So 
far as I understand, it is merely the description ‘ Caesarean’, as distinct 
from ‘ Eastern’, to which he objects. ‘It is some way’, he writes, 
‘from these things to Streeter’s Caesarean text distinct from the Old- 
Antiochian text.’ Now in regard to the Old- Antiochian text I am 
a humble disciple of Prof. Burkitt. Practically everything that I know 
about the Old Syriac is derived from his works, and in my book (p. 74) 
I say, ‘ Burkitt_was, I believe, the first to work out in any detail the 
suggestion that the Greek text underlying the version of the Old Syriac 
preserved in Syr. S. was derived from the older text of Antioch’. The 
arguments which I adduce in support of this theory are avowedly, in 
the main, a summary of his. Has Prof. Burkitt abandoned this view 
of his? If so, I wonder why. 

At any rate the facts about the text of the Sinaitic Syriac may be 

1 I concentrate on the figures for Mark for three reasons : (a) the text of fam @ is 
far better preserved for this Gospel, (6) for reasons noted in my book (p. 63 f), 
research into the pedigree of a MS should always begin with the text of Mark, 
(¢) for the other Gospels it would only be possible to quote a selection of the 
evidence. But the set of variants noted by Griesbach is probably fairly exhaustive, 
and at any rate is 4is selection, and not one made by me to illustrate my own 
argument. 
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roughly summarized by the description of it as ‘a kind of half-way 
house between the text preserved in fam © and the geographically 
Western group of texts preserved in D and the Old Latin’. The 
distinction within the ‘ Eastern texts’ which I draw between the types 
represented by fam ® and the Old Syriac respectively, appears to me to 
be comparable to the accepted distinction between the African and 
the European branches of the Old Latin. At any rate the distinction 
exists ; and there is no reason why we should interpret it apart from 
the facts that (a) at least one manuscript with a text very like the 
ground text of fam ® was used by Origen when at Caesarea, (4) there 
is a fair presumption that the Greek manuscript used by the translator 
of the Old Syriac was obtained from Antioch. That being so, it seems 
to me a real gain in clarity of thought to conceive of the one text as 
‘ Caesarean’ and the other as ‘Old Antiochian’. But, of course, we 
are not therefore entitled ‘to assume either (a) that there was a fixed 
uniform text current in either of these districts, instead of merely a pre- 
dominant type ; or (4) that every reading in the scanty authorities we 
possess was to be found in the majority of the MSS in common use in 
these cities at the beginning of the third century. 

With what Prof. Burkitt says as to the marked superiority of the BN - 
text of the Gospels I agree (though I am not at all certain that the 
same thing holds true of the Acts), but I am not sure that I regard it 
as altogether remarkable: Alexandrian scholarship was traditionally 
interested in textual criticism, and this fact would I think have 
inevitably reacted on the standard of accuracy exacted from the 
ordinary scribe. Antecedently, then, one would expect the text to be 
better preserved in Alexandria. It is true that Clement of Alexandria 
uses a very mixed text. But many authorities believe that Clement's 
extant writings were written after he left Alexandria. We have seen 
evidence that Origen, after leaving Alexandria, was content to use the 
text current in the Church in which he wrote. Clement, who had far 
less interest than Origen in textual criticism, would presumably do the 
same. His works then afford only precarious evidence against the 
obvious view that the B® type of text was already dominant in Egypt 
in his time. 

Later on, in discussing my theory that the minor agreements of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark are due to corruptions in the BR 
text, Prof. Burkitt seeks to discredit the theory of the existence of 
a Caesarean text by impugning its quality. ‘ But the point I wish here 
to raise is that in on/y one [the italics are mine] of these thirty-two cases 
of alleged textual corruption does Dr. Streeter venture to claim that his 
‘Caesarean’ text, unsupported by 8B or D latt or syr vt, preserves 
the true reading.’ Incidentally I may remark that I make that claim 
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in fwo cases (Mk. xiv 62, Mt. xxvii 60) where the Caesarean text has 
no other support, besides one case (Mt. xii 4) where it has the support 
of a single Old Latin MS. But surely in the parenthetic words ‘ un- 
supported by’ &c. there lurks fallacy. If in any particular passage the 
Caesarean text preserves a correct reading, then it does preserve it ; it is 
no discredit to the Caesarean text that D or the Old Latin or Old 
Syriac should happen to support it in this meritorious action. More- 
over even if the fam © text were ‘essentially bad’ it would not follow 
that it was not in use at Caesarea about 230. If the BW text is as 
pre-eminently good as Prof. Burkitt holds, then ‘essentially bad’ texts 
were current everywhere outside Egypt at that date. 

Prof. Burkitt concludes his main argument with these words: ‘ Any 
reading, for instance, found in 1 has an off-chance to be a genuine survival, 
just as any reading in & or in Syr. S . . . has an off-chance to be 
a survival. But it is an off-chance, and no geographical word such as 
Caesarean adds to the authority with which it speaks’. This seems to 
me tantamount to saying that external evidence as to the date or range 
of circulation of any non-Byzantine reading is entirely without value. 
I should agree with Prof. Burkitt that in the last resort, and in clear 
cases, internal evidence must be given the greater weight. But most 
cases are not clear; and, where that is so, the number of different 
localities in the third century in which the reading is found to have 
been current is a fact which the critic is bound carefully to weigh. 
The identification, therefore, of local texts is the first condition of any 
scientific attempt to test the comparative value of different types of 
external evidence as such. This does not mean that external evidence 


can ever rule out internal, but at least it may provide us with a means 
of controlling it. 


B. H. STREETER. 


NOTE ON THE PRECEDING NOTE. 


By way of explanation let me state what was in my mind when I wrote 
my strictures on Canon Streeter’s Caesarean text. 

1. There are a number of variants in our MSS and versions that are 
neither geographically ‘ Western’ nor ‘ Alexandrian ’, i. e. attested neither 
by D-latt nor S&B. Let us call these ‘Eastern’. The chief MSS of 
this group, or groups, are 

@ 565 7oo 13-69-124&c 1&c 28 and syr.SC. 

2. It happens only rarely that all the members of this group, or 

groups, agree together against the rest. When they are divided the 
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MSS that do not support the ‘ Eastern’ reading do not always agree 
with the Byzantine text, but often agree with 8B or D latt. 

3. If we must divide the ‘ Eastern’ group into families, the only way 
is to examine the coincidences of single members within the group. 
Each of the MSS listed above, but particularly 1 and 28, so often and 
so markedly agrees with syr..S against the rest that it seems unreasonable 
to divide them by marking off syr.S (with C) as representing the early 
text current at Antioch, and to group together all the others as 
*‘ Caesarean’. 

A few instances will shew what I mean. In the first set I have 
picked out some triple variants to shew the cross-grouping, then come 
some notable agreements of 1&c with syr.S against the majority of 
Streeter’s ‘Caesarean’ authorities. 

Mk. i 13 exe. 1&c 28 69-124 565 700 syr.S (a/so arm georg) 

ev Tn epnpw BBL D latt W, also © 13-346&c 
€keL EV TH EPNUW SF 
Mk. viii 10 7a pépy AadApavovba 
(i) ra pepyn]| ta opa Dec f(k), ra opy N, but to opor W 28 
syr.S 
(ii) AaApavov6a (incl. 700)] -v6a B, AaApovvas W, Dalma- 
nounea arm 
Mageda(n) (D) lat. afr-eur a/so 565 28 syr.S 
Magdala ® 69&c 1&c 
Mk. xiv 45 addi NB D latt al pauc, a/so @ syr.S 
Hail, Rabbi W 565 69&c 1&c 
Rabbi, Rabbi ¢ al longe pl, a/so 700 
Mk. xiv 51% em yuuvw| MSS, also 124 700 
yupvor @ 565 6o9&c sah (sic) 
om. W r1&c syt.S (=k) 
Mk. xiv 51> xarxparovow avrov SB D latt al pauc sah (sic), pr. ‘and 
many persons went’ syr..S 
ot d¢ veavioxot Kparovew avrov (W) @ 565 700 r&c (69- 
124&c) 
(W 69-124&c read exparyncav) 
KQL KPQTOUVCOLVY GUTOV OL VEAVLOKOL Ss 
In this last example the Eastern group is united: I give the evidence 
here, because in the first half of the verse the group is split into two. 
Here follow instances where 1&c, with or without subsidiary support, 
deserts the main ‘ Caesarean’ body to agree with syr..S. 
Mk. ii 27 éyévero] exrur6n W 700 1&c syr.S 
Mk. iii 17 Boavynpyéo] Boavavypye W, Bavypeyer 565, Bavypeyel 700, 
bnai rgesh syt.S 
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Mk. vi 22, 23 ‘Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt and I will give it 
thee’. And he sware unto her ‘whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of me I will give thee unto the half of my 
kingdom.’] ‘ Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt and 
I will give it thee unto the half of my kingdom.’ 
And he sware unto her. So 1&c with W and syr.S; 
W omits And he sware unto her, and syr.S whatso- 
ever thou wilt. 

Mk. x 11, 12. In W 1 and syr.S these verses are transposed, so that 
the prohibition of the wife leaving her husband 
comes before that of the husband leaving the wife. 

Mk. x 20 édvAagdpny (or épvAaga) | erounoa 565 r&c syr.S. 

Most of these examples are taken out of my Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshe ii, pp. 248 ff, where I collected such readings, especially agree- 
ments between 1&c and syr.S, because I thought, and still think, that 
there is a special element in 1&c derived directly from the text repre- 
sented by syr..S, i.e. (as Dr Streeter and I like to believe) from the early 
text current at Antioch. Several other readings connect syr.S and 565 
(e.g. Mk. x 50), and syr..S and the Ferrar-group (e. g. Mk. vii 33). The 
objections which I feel to Dr Streeter’s classification will therefore not 
be satisfied by transferring 1&c from ‘Caesarean’ texts to ‘early 
Antiochian’ ones. I cannot see any fundamental separation between 
any of these interesting Eastern texts. 

What difference does it make, after all? I can imagine this question 
may be asked by the non-specialist, who is more interested in getting at 
the true original text of the Gospels than in the classification of MSS. 
I would answer that Dr Streeter’s new classification, if accepted, has 
a real bearing upon our final judgements about readings. His classes— 
Alexandrian, Western, Caesarean, early-Antiochian—belong to very early 
times, times when the counting of votes begins to have a real scientific 
significance. A single vote, e.g. ‘Caesarea’ against the other three, is 
no more lightly to be disregarded than ‘ Alexandria’ against the rest. 
And ‘ Caesarea’ supported by the Sinai Palimpsest would be Palestine 
plus Antioch, a most formidable-seeming conjunction. But in my view 
‘ Caesarea’ (i.e. all or some of @ 565 7oo 69&c r&c 28) is only one 
group with syr.S, and of this group syr..S is the earliest and best witness, 
wherever its text is free from the suspicion of harmonization or mere 
paraphrase. To put the whole matter into the most concrete form, 
I regard the Sinai Palimpsest (syr..S) as an integral element in the 
Eastern group, and when the attestation of any reading of this group 
does not include syr..S there is, I think, a strong presumption that the 
reading in question is a later corruption inside the group, not an original 
feature of it. 


F. C. BurkItTT. 
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TWO NOTES ON ST JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


(1) SUGGESTED interpretation of St John xix 35. 

kai 6 éwpaxas pepapripyker, Kai ddnOu7) airod éoriv 7) paprupia, Kai 
éxeivos oldev Sri GAn OH A€yer, va Kal ipeis moredyre. 

I cannot myself doubt that éxeivos is not naturally to be interpreted 
of the writer ; for that gives no assurance of his trustworthiness. Still 
less does the interpretation which refers the word to Christ Himself 
commend itself to me as satisfactory. It appears to me that the key to 
the explanation of the passage lies in its similarity to St John xxi 24. 
The words 6 éwpaxas peuapripyxey are very similar to obrdés éorw 6 paby- 
Tis 6 paprupov, and again the words dAyOwi airod éoriv 4 paprvpia 
closely resemble oidayev Sti dAnOns airod 4 paprupia éoriv. I believe 
that in xix 35 we havea relic of the viva voce comment of some present 
at an early reading of the passage, expressive of their approbation. 
I venture to suggest, therefore, that éxeivos is used deuxrixds and refers to 
the disciple who was presiding over the little body who were reading, 
and giving their imprimatur and approval to, the Fourth Gospel. It is 
possible that the éxeivos (that is, he who was presiding) is the same as 
the ‘I’ in ofa: (xxi 25); for I believe that chapter xxi was written in 
close connexion with the original Gospel, and that the same revising 
bedy were concerned with it and with the main body of the Gospel. 


(2). Suggestion of a ‘ primitive error’ in St John viii 56. 

*"ABpadp 6 rarip ipav qyadddcato va idy Tiv hyépay Thy eunv, Kal 
dev cai éxapn. 

It seems clear that the words jyaAAdcaro iva idy cannot be taken to 
mean ‘rejoiced in the effort to see’. Moreover, the idea of joy or satis- 
faction has its right place later in the sequence of ideas (¢ldev xai éyapn). 
Hence I wish to invite students to consider whether jyyaAAudoaro iva idy 
is not a ‘ primitive error’ for 7ywvioaro (or possibly the collateral form 
jyywvuacrato) iva iin. I would call attention (a) to dywvifoua: being pre- 
cisely the word which naturally expresses Abraham’s concentrated effort 
‘to see the day’; (4) to the very close similarity in uncials between the 
words ; (c) to the idea of joy later on in the proper sequence suggesting 
to a very early copyist the idea at this point of joy ; (d) to the fact that 
in its ordinary sense the word dywvi{oua: occurs in the Fourth Gospel, 
followed by a clause introduced by iva (St John xviii 36: ef & Tod nbopov 
tovrov iv 7 Bacrcia H én, of imnpérat oi én0i Hywvilovro dy, iva Mh mapa-~ 
8066 tis “lovda;ors). 

F. H: Case. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE MANICHEES.! 


It is easy to understand the value of the study of the great historical 
religions, and the importance of the study of the beliefs and customs of 
rudimentary peoples is ever more widely recognized ; but between these 
two classes there lies a curious and difficult field which as yet has 
hardly come into its own. The Oriental cults against which Christianity 
had to contend, especially those which were felt to be more closely 
related to it and were naturally regarded as the more dangerous, have, 
however, a distinct value, in that they enable. us to determine some at 
least of the true differentiae between a conquering and progressive 
religion and its unsuccessful rivals. As a rule it is possible to distin- 
guish (a) those more familiar religious ideas and systems which, though 
they may not be our own, seem to fall within our mental horizon, and 
(4) those which are found among rudimentary peoples and, though quite 
alien from modern thought, yet seem to possess a certain intelligibility 
and rationality, granted particular premisses. If the adult normally 
understands other adults, and if he feels that he can at least adequately 
understand child-thought, it is because there is a true genetic connexion 
between normal child and adult mentality. Similarly in the study of 
religions there appears to be a true genetic connexion between the 
‘child’ stage and the more ‘adult’ stage of the history of religion. On 
the other hand, in these Oriental cults, the rivals of Christianity, the 
wholly intelligible and frequently commendable features only throw into 
stronger relief other features which wholly elude us: they can with diffi- 
culty be interpreted, or the modern interpretation of them is often too 
bizarre to be useful ; the concepts are not those of rudimentary or of 
modern folk ; and they find no place in our ways of thought, although 
the cults are known to have attracted men and women of their day who 
were relatively not less intelligent than ourselves. These cults are of 
extreme interest because, however prominent they once were, they prove 
to have lain outside what one may call the curve of religious evolution ; 
and they contribute uniquely to the problem of the place in the absolute 
history of religion of a Christianity which sprang from the Old Testament 
and a world of Sumerian-Semitic-Egyptian thought. Accordingly 
Professor Burkitt’s book on Manichaeism and the renewed interest in 
all these Oriental cults open up questions of more than merely academic 
or antiquarian significance, and this must be the excuse for so lengthy 
an introductory paragraph. 


1 The Religion of the Manichees, by F.C. Burkitt. Donnellan Lectures for 1924 
(Cambridge Press, 1925.) 
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Manichaeism has special claims to attention—its long career, the fact 
that it attracted, among others, the young Augustine (in whose writings 
Prof. Burkitt thinks he has found traces of it), its peculiarly evil reputa- 
tion, and the readiness to identify it, even where, as in the case of the 
Albigensians, the identification is misleading. More recently, explora- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan has recovered from Turfan many extremely 
interesting documents which illuminate the religion of the later Mani- 
chees. They also illustrate an art which, as Prof. Burkitt points out, 
well deserves the attention of students of both art and religion ; and 
Sir Thomas Arnold, in his Charlton Lecture, has lately been suggesting 
that the Manichees bridge the gulf of some six centuries which now 
sever Sasanian and later Persian art, and that they maintained the con- 
tinuity of a tradition which Mohammedan antipathy to the representation 
of the human figure would otherwise have destroyed. Further, whatever 
be the true extent of the influence of Greece upon Buddhist art, 
Buddhist influence upon Persian Manichaeism is admitted ; and Prof. 
Burkitt suggests that the Manichees probably helped to transmit 
Buddhist elements westwards, among them notably the popular story of 
Barlaam and Joasaph. 

A religion that persisted some ten centuries, and reached from Tur- 
kestan to North Africa, must have undergone different developements in 
different localities and ages ; and by reason of the imperfect character 
of our sources and their varying dates and tendencies, there are many 
difficult problems of the origin of Manichaeism and its indebtedness to 
other religions. Prof. Burkitt’s Donnellan Lectures present a general 
account of the main features with special reference to the Turkestan 
material and to the evidence from the Syrian writer Ephraim in the 
recent edition by the late C. W. Mitchell which he himself initiated and 
—owing to the sad loss in the war of that promising young scholar— 
completed. To this Syriac work and especially his introductory essay 
(vol. ii) reference must be made for fuller details ; though it is only 
right to say that after one has compared the more technical literature, 
and, above all, Bevan’s exhaustive and critical article in the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, these lectures, slight and merely popular though 
they may seem, have left out little or nothing of initial impor- 
tance. And one may be permitted to add that there could not be 
a more thought-provoking—and more readable—sketch, and that the 
chief points are so sharpened that the lectures constitute a highly sug- 
gestive contribution to our knowledge of the environment of Early 
Christianity. They also afford a further illustration of the value of that 
literature which Prof. Burkitt hin:self once described as ‘practically 
nothing more than the contents of a very fine monastic library’. 

Manichaeism, as everybody now knows, rests on a theory of the 
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cosmos. There were once two entirely distinct and self-contained 
realms, Light and Darkness. The Dark attacked the Light and carried 
off and swallowed up some part of it ; but gradually the Light is being 
disgorged, and the consummation of all things will be the final severance 
of Light and Dark. Mani’s religion is intended to accomplish this slow 
and painful process. It had not that cold intellectual detachment which 
could conceive of an undifferentiated whole subsequently divided into 
two opposing parts. The appeal is more immediately personal: we are 
a mixture of the Light and the Dark, and our salvation comes when we 
throw off the Dark, and the Light that is already in us is reunited with 
the primal and eternal Light. This is no ‘ anthropomorphic religion’, 
nor is it some ‘natural philosophy’. The step ‘from religion to philo- 
sophy’ has led to a religious philosophy ; and, as might be expected on 
the analogy of similar systems elsewhere, Manichaeism was no social, 
tribal, or national religion, but that of select individuals, sects, and 
orders. The dualism itself is, of course, very familiar ; it takes us back 
to the old-time conflict of light and chaotic darkness in Babylonian 
mythology. The opposites are not worked out upon ethical lines as in 
Zoroastrianism, where the aim is not to restore the Light but to destroy 
the Evil; nor are they systematized as in the strange and highly 
elaborated dualism of the Chinese Yang and Yin, with its light-dark, 
heat-cold, male-female, and so forth. It is a particular example of pre- 
scientific classification, the closer study of which is proving of consider- 
able philosophical interest. 

Next, what is much more difficult to grasp, is the fundamental 
materialism or realism so alien from our ordinary contrasts of ‘ spiritual’ 
and ‘material’. But instead of a fundamental monistic materialism we 
find a primary dualism with two opposed sorts of ‘matter’. What 
we call ‘spiritual’ is only a finer kind of matter, just as in China 
the almost contemporary Wang Ch‘ung (c. a. D. roo) distinguishes the 
coarse matter, Yin, of which man’s body is made, from the vital and 
intelligent elements which are of the fiery nature of Yang, and treats 
both ‘Heaven’ and ‘Earth’ as material. In Jainism this sort of 
materialism is developed more thoroughly, and the nature of Mani- 
chaean religion eludes one unless one has grasped the facts of this 
materialistic dualism. The Dark is something material—a substance ; 
the good element, the Light, is the substance of the Sun and Moon, 
and Light mingled with Dark can be found in men, in organic life, and 
in such ‘inorganic things as metals. The Supreme Power is wholly: 
Light, and ‘God’ or the ‘ Divine Element’ is to be regarded as substance 
rather than person (pp. 40, 49)—the ambiguity reminding us of that 


t e.g. E. Cassirer Die Begriffsform im mythischen Denken, 1922. 
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attending the precise meaning of the Mongolian Tengri and the cognate 
Tien. 

According to the Persian-speaking Manichees the supreme ruler of 
the realm of light is called Zervan, the Timeless, Eternal (p. 19), In 
later Zoroastrianism the Zervanite sect regarded him as the origin of all 
things, and the author of the good and evil beings Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
But this last statement is anathematized in the Manichaean ‘ Confession’, 
although Ormuzd himself is accepted as the Primal Man (p. 50 sq.). 
That Time as an entity has an early origin has been argued by Mont- 
gomery ( Journ. of Bibl. Lit., xliii 243 n. 1) who finds it, for example, 
in the Epistle of Mara (Cureton’s Sic. Syr.); and when we learn that 
Theodore of Mopsuestia identified Zervan with Fate (Zyche), and that 
the first principle is ‘Time or Space’ (N.T. analogies are noted by 
Dobschiitz, Journ. of Bibi. Lit. xli 220sqq.), we have to recognize, what 
has long been felt by the present writer, that semantics, and the investi- 
gation of the varying connotations of religious terms, are indispensable 
for any scientific study of religion. 

The Manichee God has five ‘dwellings’: the Jewish Shekinah has 
been adopted, as also the Jewish 2a@ddsh ‘holy’ (based on Isa. vi) and 
Amen. Although these may be among other instances of dependence 
upon Syrian Christendom (see pp. 92, 115), direct Jewish influence can 
hardly be ignored. It is a priori probable that outside contemporary 
orthodox Judaism there were heretical Jewish philosophical and other 
systems, even as Prof. Burkitt himself holds that Mani’s religion was 
fundamentally heretical Christian. The Shekinah as a ‘ dwelling’ or 
attribute can be the abode or material manifestation of an attribute ; 
and it is to be remembered that the Jewish Shekinah could be 
materialized as light or fire, and that in early Judaism ideas of a primal 
light (’6r) are ‘much mixed up with mystical teachings about God’.' 
The five attributes in question are distinctively mental qualities: Sense, 
Reason, Thought, Imagination, Intention. They recall Ahura Mazda’s 
Amesha Spentas, with the difference, infer alia, that the latter include 
such ideas as Right (conformity to order), Sovereignty, Humility, Im- 
mortality, whereas the Manichaean qualities are specifically those of 
a sane and intelligent mind (pp. 19, 33). In either case speculation is 
concerned not with gods as functionaries assisting the head of the 
pantheon to rule the world, but with divine and human qualities ; it is 
an early psychology, a step in the analysis of causation and activity 
which is fundamental. in the history of religion and appears to have 


1 J. Abelson Jmmanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, pp. 82 qq., 377 $9q.- 
The Arabic use of the same term is worth noticing, especially its retention of 
‘heathen associations’ (i.e. physical or material embodiments): see Goldziher 
Abhand. i p. 198 sq. 
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arisen over a large part of the old world about the middle of the first 
millennium B.c. 

The Manichaean identification of Light and Life is an old idea, long 
before set forth most strikingly in the short-lived solar monism of 
Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton). Since Light is creative, a physical vehicle 
of the idea as a bodily emission is intelligible (p. 29). And since Light 
is already too much mingled with the Dark the true Manichee will 
refrain both from generating fresh life and from injuring or destroying 
what already contains it. There is no place in the cosmogony for the 
ordinary idea of ‘ begetting’, and at the beginning things were simply 
‘called’ into existence (p. 24). This particular activity one is tempted 
to associate with the divine attribute ‘ Imagination’ mentioned above; 
and the Syriac term (Jesse) which, Prof. Burkitt observes, ‘ generally 
seems to contain the notion of something freshly invented’ (p. 33), 
might perhaps more usefully be rendered ‘conception’. The ‘calling’ 
finds a parallel in Mandaean, where the ‘ First Life’ calls into existence 
his three helpers, and, though the idea is also biblical (Zphraim vol. ii 
Pp. Cxxxiii n. 1), it may well go back to the opening of the old Baby- 
lonian cosmogony: ‘Or ere the heaven above was named and the 
firmament (?) below called by name...’ In other respects, too, Mani’s 
religion has points of contact with Mandaean and with old Babylonian 
lore ; and it is appropriate to recall that his father had once been asso- 
ciated with the sect of the Mughtasila (‘those who practice ablutions’), 
a sect closely related to the Mandaeans. 

Light might be freed from its imprisonment in the Dark, but it must 
not be harmed. This applies to animal life, though the ‘Confession’ 
denounces the feeding of evil animals. Here Prof. Burkitt with some 
hesitation sees a reference to dogs (pp. 56, 59); and, to be sure, there 
may be a polemic against Zoroastrianism, where the dog is an especially 
sacred animal. But since it is considered iniquitous to mix the Light 
elements (water, fire, light, and wind) with the foul earth (cf. p. 63), it is 
perhaps more probable that, as in Zoroastrianism, serpents, frogs, worms, 
ants, and other creeping things of the earth were specially abhorred. It 
may, in fact, be suggested that Earth as the antithesis of Life was an 
essential feature in the genesis of Manichaeism. 

The anxiety to refrain from killing or harming aught that contained 
Life is of course restricted to the animal and vegetable kingdom, though, 
strictly speaking, there is Light in metals, and among rudimentary 
peoples there is often a thoroughgoing belief in the life or soul that 
informs inanimate things (e.g. tin). Nor are the precautions carried to 


1 In the Odes of Solomon xli 10, ‘his wealth (elas) begat me and his heart’s 
conception (or conceiving thought)’, the term is used synonymously with that 
so familiar in the shape of the Mandaean ‘ithra. 
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‘such lengths as in Jainism. In neither religion does the desire not to 


injure living creatures develope into the practice of humanity for its 
own sake ; and in general, as Prof. Burkitt points out, ‘ the sympathy of 
the Manichee was directed not towards men, but towards the Light 
imprisoned in men’ (p. 60). 

Finally, since even to break bread may pain the Life that is in it 
(p. 23), the Elect Manichee has his bread prepared by disciples, and 
thoughtfully utters a prayer on behalf of those who by their sacrilegious 
treatment of the grain have obviously run serious risks. The Elect 
himself also apologizes before he eats, and he repudiates all responsibility 
for the criminal processes of winnowing and grinding, and of baking the 
cake in the oven (p. 45). This is in entire harmony with the widespread 
custom of propitiating game or of taking precautions before devouring 
the Life-giving and the Life-containing food.’ It illustrates the depth 
of the belief in a sacred ‘corn-spirit’, which, however, is far from 
confined to vegetation, but is one with the sacred Light, and holds 
a central place in Manichaean theology. Now the Elect contains to 
a far less degree than others the Dark-element, he is more nearly akin 
to the all-perfect Light, so that when the Light-elements in the food 
pass into his own pure body there is a particularly strong concentration 
of Light-substance. Prof. Burkitt observes that ‘though he was for- 
bidden to prepare his food himself, yet a sacramental, indeed an actual 
physical benefit accrued to the Universe through his eating it’ (p. 47). 
That this interpretation of the Manichaean meal is justifiable may be 
conceded ; it is in harmony with the cosmic character of the Light- 
element which pervades to a higher degree all the Elect, and, in view 
of the significance of the idea for early theories of sacrifice and sacra- 
ment, further evidence from Manichaean sources would be welcome. 

Before Mani there were other ‘ messengers’ who possessed the Light 
to a supreme degree, e.g. Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato. There was also 
Hermes Trismegistus, and we have the luminous suggestion that con- 
fusion of name possibly accounts for the fragments of the Shepherd of 
Hermas found at Turfan (p. 96). Among all ‘messengers’ Jesus was 
pre-eminent, and Mani called himself the ‘Apostle of Jesus Christ’. 
In harmony with the Manichaean antipathy to generation, Jesus was 
human only in appearance (p. 40). To the African Faustus Jesus 
was the fruit ‘ hanging on every tree, produced by the energy and power 
of the air that makes the earth conceive’, whence, he adds, ‘our rever- 
ence for everything is*like that of you Catholic Christians about the 
Bread and the Cup’ (p. 41sq.). This, as Augustine saw, was to identify 
Jesus with the powers of vegetation and with the divine element in the 
Sun ; and, in fact, the Persian Manichees invoked Jesus as ‘ among the 

1 Cf, Frazer Taboo p. 1908q.; Spirits of the Corn and Wild ii pp. 208 sqq. 
Cc2 
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Gods first New Moon... God and Full Moon’ (p. 92 sq.), and the two 
pure luminaries Sun and Moon were among the first portions of the 
Light-substance to be severed after the initial commingling of Light and 
Dark (p. 27). We find ourselves moving in a world more familiar, let 
us say, to readers of Frazer’s Adonis, Attis and Osiris, a world of astral 
powers and processes, a world which seems—though only at first—to be 
utterly removed from Old Testament Messianism.' Difficult though 
the ideas may be, if not at times a little repellent—so closely do they 
border on the magical, when they are not that already—such was the 
environment of Christianity. It was one which the student of biblical 
theology has to interrogate ; and the O.T. and the N.T. fields overlap. 
Jesus is called the s?wdnd ; it is the term applied also to the five pure 
elements (pp. 24, 107 sq.). These are Light, Water, Wind, Fire—the 
‘earth’ of Empedocles was naturally repudiated—and a fifth which 
the Syriac sources do not name, though other sources specify aer 
(Augustine) and An (Acta Arch.). The Fihrist explicitly distinguishes 
four ‘bodies’ f/us the fifth which is ‘their spirit’, the Zephyr (cf, 
Augustine)—in other words, the animating element. And since it is 
also possible to think, instead, of the common substance of the four, 
the term dAy, though rejected by scholars as a corruption of djp, may 
perhaps stand. Matter or essence or the animating spirit is the ultimate 
principle—precisely which it is depends on the point of view—and it is 


significant, therefore, that the Turkestan documents name two terms — 


doubtfully rendered (a) substance or essence, and (4) life, living—*‘ con- 
ventionally rendered “‘aether”’ (pp. 25, 107 sq.).* Next, as regards 
the term ziwdnd (bas) which Prof. Burkitt regards as a Manichaean 
adaptation of a Middle Persian ziwandag ‘living one’, the Aramaic 
Jas? can be traced back to the Assyrian zimu face, appearance, bril- 
liance (of Ishtar, kings, &c.).* It denotes the royal splendour of 
Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv 36 [33]), and can be illustrated by Ahikar’s 
praise of the Egyptian pharaoh (Rendel Harris, znd ed., p. 118) or Ben 
Sira’s glowing description of Simon the son of Onias (Ecclus. 50). In 
Jewish literature the term itself from an early date was closely associated 
with the Shekinah,* and just as the latter is used—and even more or less 

1 The idea of the divine kingship is the connecting-link ; cf. the old semi-divine 
Pharaoh as the husband of the land and the cause of its fertility. 

2 Besides being a problem of semantics it is also one of analysis and synthesis. 
An analysis into x elements requires an additional unifying or logical term for 
a synthesis, just as the word ‘ Art’ consists of three separate letters plus a parti- 
cular arrangement. In Buddhist philosophy we find groups of six and of ten 
categories composed of five and of nine entities p/us the unity of each group 
(Anesaki Nichiren, the Buddhist Philosopher, p. 154). So, also, for Bardaisan’s six 
entities Ephraim speaks of seven ; and Burkitt gives reasons for the view that the 
seventh is Space (ZpAr. ii cxxiii). 

3% Muss-Arnolt, s.v.; cf. Néldeke ZDMG xl 732, n. 1. 

4 Abelson, pp. 85 sq., 97 ; cf. F. Weber Juidische Theologie, s.v. Glanz. 
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physically—of the divine attributes, so the five z7vd@né in Turkestan have 
the curious name Five-God (Sacred Pentad), and are the origin, life, and 
essence of everything on earth (p. 110). As such they are of the Light- 
element, and we learn further that the ‘Son of God’ is invoked in the 
hymns as Aapurrnp, and that Augustine’s Sp/enditenens suspends the world 
like a chandelier (p. 28). On these grounds, then, it seems much more 
probable that sizva@nda means ‘luminary’ or the like (cf. Payne-Smith), 
and that the Persian word and meaning are secondary.’ 

The wide distribution and long career of Manichaeism will preclude 
any attempt to construct out of our imperfect sources any clear-cut and 
consistent system. And such are its many points of contact with its 
extensive environment that it may be precarious to build too much upon 
even the more striking parallels. To the Greek world it owed, directly 
or indirectly, the /amp#ér, and also the dd/os, ‘the clod’ which the Dark 
will ultimately become when the Light (Life) has been entirely extracted. 
We have only to recall the prominence of Mother-cults, and especially 
the Mother-Earth idea—which Néldeke and others have recognized 
also in the Semitic area—to ask ourselves what, according to early 
thought, would the Life-giving earth become when utterly devoid of all 
that makes for life and growth. It would become cold, dead, lifeless, 
formless clods. Here, it may be conjectured, is the root of Manichaeism, 
which, on any view, contains much that is old ; while, conversely, we are 
entitled to ask what became of the crude mythological and other ideas 
which at an earlier period had prevailed over the whole of the old 
Oriental world. Some genetic relation between the earlier and the later 
mythologies and philosophies of Asia Minor and North Syria is only to 
be expected. 

Mani’s polemic against ‘the God of Marcion’ (p. 86) and the attention 
he pays to the Bardesanians (p. 85) suggest that he was conscious of his 
agreement with, but more important divergence from, those whose teaching 
Ephraim considered that he had reproduced and perverted. Born at 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, he would have come into touch with men of many 


1 It can at least be safely inferred from Norberg’s lists that siwd often occurs in 
the Mandaean Sidra Rabba although a hasty glance at Brandt and other writers 
has led to nothing. It may be added that in Ephr. ii exxxvi n. 1 Prof. Burkitt 
cleverly connects the Syriac title of the Splenditenens (Jones h2)) with the 


Assyrian sabatu to hold (it is used, e. g., of holding scales), the Jewish-Aram. NN3*¥ 
(tongs) being merely compared. Accordingly, ‘ Holder of the Brilliance’ is surely 
preferable to the suggestion in the Lectures (p. 28 n. 1) that the title means ‘ tongs 
of brilliance’. Ziwa and Shekinah belong to one and the same problem of old 
Oriental psychology, along with the Hebrew panim (face, presence), kabdd (glory), 
the Egyptian ba (manifestation), ikh (glorified state), ka, &c., &c. Goldziher (Abhandl, 
i 199 n. 1) observes that the Persian for ‘royal splendour’, which can be equated 
with shekinah, could also have animal symbolism ; and the use of animal symbolism 
for the early Babylonian and Egyptian kings (especially the bull) is well known. 
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lands; and it is significant that he uses the literary Edessene Syriac and 
ndt a relatively restricted dialect as did the Mandaeans. He himself is 
said to have travelled as far east as China, and may well have known 
something of Indian and Chinese speculation.' So striking a personality 
as our records make him out to be, he may be trusted to have impressed 
himself upon whatever ideas he owed to others, and Manichaeism as 
such ranks among the positive religions. 

But Manichaeism was essentially aristocratic and exclusive: the 
Elect, if not the ‘salt of the earth’, were on the way to becoming 
the ‘light of the world’. As is well put: ‘the deciding factor in the 
Last Day will be whether or no men and women have fed and clothed 


and succoured the Manichee Elect’ (p. 90)? There is no Divine: 


Redeemer ; no external helper in that intolerable struggle which rent 
Augustine ; no Divine Love for the helpless individual. The divine 
light in man needed a transcendent power to kindle it, and Manichaeism 
did not reach beyond immanent deity in material form. There was 
no revolutionary change as when the Hinayana Buddhism, the religion 
of special individuals, developed into the Mahayana Buddhism, catholic 
in its embrace, and answered the needs of toiling, sinful humanity. Mani- 
chaeism could not thus expand, and so it passed away. It was a perfect 
fusion of religion and the best speculative thought of the day. It had 
attractive features. It offered a religious and what was then a rational 
explanation of the Universe. It appealed to the religious emotion and 
the intellect. It was an inseparable blend of what was Religion 
and Science. It supplied a need which the Bible and Christianity failed 
to supply to those who sought a rational view of the Universe. Had it 
conquered its rival the fate of Christianity cannot be imagined. On the 
other hand, the relation between the two types of Buddhism suffices, by 
itself, to convince one that Manichaeism could never have been adapted, 
like Buddhism, to the religious needs of whole peoples. Nay more, it 
had a view of the Universe which not only could not have led to 
advance of knowledge but would have actually precluded the rise of 
science. Manichaeism was not socially unifying—its spiritual aristocracy 
was anti-social, and its ‘science’ excluded all further enquiry into the 
nature of things. Religion and Science could not be severed ; they 
flourished and fell together. If the ideas were often daring, they were in 
some respects not more so than those in Christianity ; and the study of 
Manichaeism has the merit of emphasizing the dangerously close relation 
between Religion and Magic, and of shewing how Religion suffers most 
from what uncommonly resembles it but proves to be its worst enemy. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 


1 It is more than interesting that Wang Ch‘ung’s philosophy (c. a. D. 100) ‘ some- 
what resembles that of Epicurus and Lucretius’ (G. F. Moore Hist. of Religions i 42). 
2 Compare and contrast Matt. xxv 40, 45. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


PISTIS SOPHIA AGAIN. 


I. 


ANOTHER translation of Pistis Sophia! This dreary Egyptian book, 
first edited in the original Coptic with a Latin translation by Schwartze 
and Petermann in 1851, was translated into French by Amélineau in 
1895 and into German by Carl Schmidt in 1905. G. R. S. Mead 
published an English translation in 1896 and another better one in 
1921. Now we have an Essay on the date and origin of Pistis Sophia 
by Mr Legge, together with the excessively literal translation made by 
Mr Horner for Mr Legge’s use.’ 

Mr Horner’s translation is indeed very literal, following the Coptic 
word for word. ‘These therefore saying them the Saviour, knew 
Andreas clearly not only he, but knew all the disciples in directness 
that they will inherit the Kingdom of the Light’ (p. 126): this extract 
will give an idea of the style, and of the difficulties that the English 
reader who knows no Coptic will find in it. It may be taken for 
granted that it is generally accurate, but I notice on p. 129, line 10 
from bottom, Mr Horner has ‘mysteries of the Light’ in agreement 
with Schwartze-Petermann (trans. p. 162, l. 20 pvornpuis /uminis), 
where the Coptic (S.-P. 257, l. 24) has ‘ mysteries of the Kingdom of 
the Light ’.’ 

Neither Mr Legge nor Mr Horner has taken any notice of 
Mr Mead’s second edition (1921): apparently Mr Legge had died 
before it appeared. Mr Horner would, as I venture to think, have 
gained something by considering my review of Mead in this JOURNAL 
(J. 7.S. xxiii 271 ff). For instance, he would have translated 
Ghemmout (p. 178) instead of leaving it as a Nomen Barbaricum, 
seeing that it is the native name for the star or constellation mentioned 
in Job ix 9, xxxvili 31. Further, at the beginning of his Fourth 
Document (p. 180) we have the explanation of the Name IAO. 
Mr Horner has ‘iéta, The Universe came out alpha, They will 
turn them. 6, Will become the completion of all the completions’. 
I confess to having a low opinion of the style and thought of Pistis 
Sophia in general, but it really is a little more sensible than this.’ 
What the Coptic text says here is: ‘/—Everything has come forth. 
A—They will return within. O—There will be the End of all ends.’ 


1 Pistis Sophia, literally translated from the Coptic by George Horner, with an 
Introduction by F. Legge, F.S.A. (London, S.P.C.K., 1924.) 
2 Mead (p. 216) has ‘ Light-kingdom ’, correctly. 
3 In any case the text (in Schwartze) actually does have a full stop before ‘alpha’. 
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It is the thought of Eccl i 7 and of Nietzsche’s Eternal Recurrence 
put into the simplest words ; but the English reader is not conducted 
to any sense from Mr Horner’s rendering. 

Again, I cannot believe that ‘ Aphrodite’ was ever called a Ram 
ur, if we use astronomical language, that Venus was ever identified 
with Aries (p. 185). Here indeed I believe that Schwartze’s text has 
an error, but it is a very small one, viz. that we should supply a point 
after npsoc (just before fo/. 326%), for the following five is not the sign 
of the genitive but a verbal particle meaning ‘if’ or ‘when’. Bearing 
this in mind we get at once a reasonable sense, so far as any Astrology 
is reasonable: when Jupiter is in Aries and Venus is in Libra, then 
Paraplex is discouraged and the souls that Paraplex is tormenting are 
liberated. All this was pointed out in /.7.S. xxiii 275, note’, but as 
I said above Mr Horner does not seem to have read it. 

When we turn from the translation to the Introduction I doubt if we 
are on any firmer ground. Mr Legge was chiefly interested in ancient 
Egyptian lore, and was also the author of a brilliant paper which went 
far to prove that the Lion-headed figure often found in Mithraic 
sanctuaries was not intended for Zrvan the Supreme Deity, but for an 
unfriendly Demon, perhaps Arimanes himself.! His object in this 
work is to set forth the view that the Pis#is Sophia is a collection of 
works of the Valentinian School, the two first documents which treat at 
length of Pistis Sophia herself being actually works by Valentinus, ‘and 
that in any case the Greek original from which the Coptic translation 
was made, must be earlier than 170 a.D.’ (p. xliv). 

The chief objection to this simple solution is the immense difference 
between the mental atmosphere of our Coptic Pistis Sophia and the 
theology of Valentinus as set forth by our earliest and best authority 
Irenaeus. May I venture to refer to another contribution of mine to 
this JouRNAL, the Note on Valentinian Terms in Irenaeus at the end 
of an article on the Oxford edition of Irenaeus’s N.T. quotations 
(J. 7..S. xxv 64 ff)? The object of that Note was mainly philological 
and concerned with the meaning of technical terms, but for this purpose 
I had to shew some of the connexions of thought, and I think it ap- 
peared pretty clearly that Valentinus as set forth by St Irenaeus was no 
mere mythologizer, but that his Aeons corresponded to mental pro- 
cesses. This is the case also with Schmidt’s Apocryphon Johannis ( Philo- 
tesia, pp. 317-36), the Greek work that Irenaeus contends against in 
adv. Haer.i 29. To quote once more from my former article on 
Pistis Sophia, ‘in the Greek work God is described psychologically, in 
the Coptic magically and mythologically’ (7. Z7:S. xxiii 276f). In 
Pistis Sophia we are in regions not of thought but of mythology, and 

1 P.S.B.A. xxxiv 140f (1912). 
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not a mythology that really expresses anything but a blindly accepted 
lore. Why is the Receiver of the Light called Melchisedec ( fo//. 3.4%, 
35* &c.)? What are ‘the seven Voices and the five Trees and the 
three Amens and the Twin-Saviours and the nine Guards and the 
twelve Saviours’ (see fo//. 3%», 182%)? There is nothing of this sort 
in the genuine Valentinus. No doubt Sophia was a key-word in 
Valentinus’s system. But, whereas in Irenaeus’s account the psycho- 
logical basis is obvious, the story in Pistis Sophia (fol. 40> ff.) is wholly 
mythological, a romance—dull enough, to be sure, but essentially 
a fale—of the Heavenly Powers. I do not think Valentinus would 
have owned it. In any case it is not the work of a creative mind, 
of the founder of a school. What we read in the first two ‘docu- 
ments’ is not so much the tale of Sophia and her Repentance as a com- 
mentary upon that tale, which is illustrated at length from the Psalms. 
The gnosis of Valentinus was a real philosophy, however ‘heretical’ or 
inconsistent with Christian theology it may have been. But the gnosis 
of the books of P%st#is Sophia is little more than what Isaiah of old 
called ‘a thing taught’. 


Il. 


Since the above paragraphs were written Prof. Carl Schmidt’s new 
revised translation of Pis#is Sophia has appeared.’ This is a revision of 
his former translation in the well-known series published by the Berlin 
Academy (1905), but in every respect improved. I cannot help being 
pleased to note that Dr Schmidt (unlike Mr Horner) no longer makes 
Aphrodite to be called a Ram (p. 268, 1. 4: contrast ed. of 1905, 
p. 238, 1. 7). And further, he has accepted the psychological interpreta- 
tion of cxwAXs diaszos which was explained at length in my article in 
this JourNaL (/. 7: S. xxiii 272), so that instead of sich gezerrt (oxvdXav) 
he now has sich abgemiiht (oxidr\erba).” 

Dr Schmidt’s Introduction contains a great deal of valuable matter, 
ranging from palaeographical details in the Askew MS to the place of 
this Egyptian Gnosticism in Christian thought. He divides the contents 
of the MS somewhat differently from previous editors. There are in 
any case four principal divisions* : Schmidt shews very good reason for 
treating I-III as a unity, the proper name of which seems to be ‘ The 
Rolls of the Saviour’, while IV is an entirely separate work, the title of 
which has not been preserved. In Schmidt’s opinion, which appears to 


1 Pistis Sophia, ein gnostisches Originalwerk des dritten Jahrhunderts .. . 
iibersetzt .. . von Dr Carl Schmidt (Leipzig, 1925). 

2 See pp. 160, IL 17, 21; 181, 1. 23; 259, 1. 4. 

8 Called by Horner ‘ Documents’ and by Mead ‘ Books’, but Mead has a further 
division of no. 3, so that Horner’s ‘ Fourth Document’ is Mead’s ‘ Fifth Book’. 
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me to be very well grounded, ‘The Rolls of the Saviour’ are later than. 
LV, while IV is later than the ‘ Books of Jeti’ contained in the Bruce 
Papyrus at Oxford." 

I have not been able to persuade Dr Schmidt that the ‘ Rolls of the 
Saviour’ and Book IV, together with these two Books of Jed, are Coptic 
originals, not translations from the Greek. But the question is really 
part of a larger issue connected with the general history of Coptic 
Christianity as a whole before the Mohammedan conquest: I venture 
to think that the final verdict will go according to the views held about 
this general history, rather than upon arguments based on linguistic 
details (unless, of course, something is noticed which is more decisive 
than what has been brought forward hitherto). 

From one point of view the decision on this interesting question does 
not greatly matter. It is recognized by Schmidt that in any case the 
author of Pistis Sophia was ‘no Hellene in the proper sense of the 
word, but only a so-called Levantine’ (p. xxi), and he goes on to 
connect him with those syncretistic circles from which are derived the 
Greek magical papyri. Further, in giving his reasons for rejecting 
altogether Mr Legge’s theory that in Pistis Sophia we have to do with 
a work of Valentinus, he observes: ‘If our Pistis Sophia or parts of it 
are really to be ascribed to Valentigus or his School, one must be 
frankly astonished that the champions of the Church felt there could 
be serious danger to Christendom from such a quarter, for the dis- 
ordered fancies in the system of Pistis Sophia reveal no spirit informed 
by philosophical and theological ideas. Of the deeply thoughtful 
speculations of Valentinus and his followers which come before us in 
the extracts from them made by the Church Fathers there is no trace’ 
(p. Ixxxiv). 

This is very well said, and it is very much in place. I cannot help 
feeling that the investigation of Pstis Sophia and allied documents has 
too often been undertaken by persons who have had a pathetic faith 
that. when properly understood and rendered these writings would be 
found to contain something of permanent value, the work of a superior 
mind or the transmission of a splendid tradition. Accompanying this 
belief are often found disparaging remarks about the narrowness or 
dogmatism of the Church Fathers, who are supposed to have been 
unable or unwilling to appreciate the profound ideas of ‘the Gnosis’. 
It is therefore only just to bear in mind that all the evidence for this 
profundity comes from extracts in the Fathers, notably St Irenaeus and 
those who directly borrowed from him, and that when we do come 
across actual documents of ‘Gnostic’ origin they either demonstrate 


! The proper title of the Two Books of Jeti appears to be ‘ The Book of the great 
Adyoo Kara puoTnpov ’. 
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the good faith of Irenaeus (as does Schmidt's Afocryphon Johannis) or 
else, and more often, are on a distinctly lower plane of thought and 
speculation than the works quoted by the orthodox Church-writers. 

Among these inferior- works must be classed Pistis Sophia. To 
quote once again from Prof. Schmidt: ‘Christianity in Pistis Sophia 
has been altogether transformed into a Mystery-cult. Questions about 
penance and forgiveness dominate the whole book, and the Sacraments 
of the Forgiveness of Sins and of Expiation play a great réle.... The 
great aim and desire is to attain the highest place in the realm of Light 
by the help of the Mysteries. The older simple Mysteries were no 
longer enough, and so new Mysteries had later been contrived. This 
is indeed a clear sign of the time of decadence’ (p. liii). No doubt the 
writer of /istis Sophia was conscientious, according to his lights. 
I suppose he deliberately invented very little, but he copied or adapted 
a great deal that he did not understand, some of which indeed could 
not be understood for it had no meaning. This, I think, applies to the 
‘incorruptible’ language, judging from the specimens of it which we 
find. Does Prof. Schmidt think that Chési (9¢wct) and Chondbal 
(9¢wmhaA) were ever really the names of Venus and Jupiter, whether 
we think of the Planets or of the Gods? If not, the fact that they were 
‘known in the whole world’ as Aphrodite and Zeus does not prove 
that our text of Pistis Sophia is a translation from the Greek. Is it not 
likely that the Planets were called by their Greek names among the 
Copts also?’ We in England speak of Aries and Taurus: it is only in 
the useful lines of Isaac Watts that the Ram and the Bull occur, and 
I should think it likely that the Copts called these Zodiacal Constella- 
tions xpsoc and tavpoc respectively? In PS 366 and 367 Aphrodite 
(i.e. the planet Venus) is also called ‘the Bubasti’. I wish I could get 
more information about the meaning of this equation: the only con- 
firmation I can find is that the Ship of the Moon in /istis Sophia 
itself (359) has the face of a cat in its prow. This is said not to be 
asserted elsewhere, but it may be guessed that the cat’s face is the 
face of Bubastis and that what goes before the Moon is Phosphorus- 
Hesperus, i.e. Venus. But however this may be, there seems to me 
nothing to suggest that the Copts continued to use vernacular Coptic 
names for the Planets or the Signs of the Zodiac, and therefore 
Prof. Schmidt’s argument (p. xxii) that the writer of Pistis Sophia, 
part IV, could not have been a Copt, because he knew the Planets and 
the Signs of the Zodiac by their Greek names, falls to the ground. 

That the colophon to two sections of Pistis Sophia is ‘ Part (yépoo) 
of the Rolls (redxoor) of the Saviour (cwryp)’ does not seem to me to 
1 The old native Egyptian name for Jupiter was ‘Star of Horus’, spelt Hr-sht. 

2 Kproc at least is sometimes misspelt Tepwe, according to Tattam, p. 826. 
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prove so clearly as it does to Prof. Schmidt (p. xxii) that the work 
could not have been so named by a native Copt. The method of 
translating Coptic works into modern languages in this manner is 
indeed convenient, but it gives the language the appearance of being 
more of a jargon than it seemed to those who used it. My impression 
is that Coptic 4terati deliberately employed foreign expressions as 
a sign of culture and an educated style, in preference to vernacular 
phrases: they did not want to put down their thoughts in the homelier 
words of their mother-tongue, although it was rich and full enough to 
set forth what they had to say.1 If I were to publish an English 
translation of the Four Books of the Askew MS together with the 
Two Books of Jeti and call the whole ‘ A Gnostic Hexateuch’ I do not 
think that my fellow-countrymen would consider I had excogitated an 
outlandish title! But is not such a title exactly parallel to the Coptic 
oracpoc fifiterx¢oc dincwinp? If we may regard the tale of 
Horsiesius, published by Mr Crum, as a Coptic original (see /. Z. S. 
xxiii 314-318), it is difficult to see why /istis Sophia must be a 
translation. 

As regards the name Pistis Sophia, which I had called a barbarous 
formation and so a sign of a Coptic rather than of a Greek original, 
Prof. Schmidt brings forward a phrase out of his unedited Apocryphon 
Iohannis, which says *‘ what is called Sophia wavyevereipa, which some 
name the /istis’ (p. xxi). The same A#on therefore had both the name 
Pistis and the name Sophia. No doubt: but that does not prove that 
a double name like ‘the Faith-Wisdom’ ever existed in Greek. The 
case would be different if either of these terms was properly an adjective 
like 6 xpurrdo Or 4 mpovvixoo ; but they are both abstract nouns. On 
the other hand this double style of nomenclature is curiously charac- 
teristic of parts of the Pistis Sophia literature, e.g. ‘Zorokothora- 
Meljisedek’ (sic)* mentioned in P.S 369 and elsewhere. Somewhat 
similar is ‘(the) Parhedron the Typhin’ PS 369, 370, a name that 
recalls Typhén-Séth in the invocation from .the magical text mentioned 
below.® 

In one passage of Document IV we are able to see the author at 
work, as Schmidt himself points out. The explanation of IAO, referred 
to in the former part of this article, seems to be directly taken from the 

1 May I be allowed to ‘set forth’ the first part of the above sentence as it would 
be printed if it were part of the translation of a Coptic text? ‘My impression 
(impression) is that Coptic literati deliberately (deliberer) employed (emploi) foreign 
(forain) expressions (exprimer)’ &c. The latter part, after the colon, contains no 
word derived from non-Teutonic sources, but I venture to claim that no one would 
notice this if 1 did not expressly point it out. 

* Note that Melchisedek is always so misspelt in IV, and often in I-III. 

§ Griffith and Thompson Magical Papyrus p. 147. 
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Second Book of Jeti (2 Jeu 75; Schmidt's ed., p. 124 and 213). In 
this passage Jesus invokes his Father and after various meaningless 
syllables says ‘ Japttha, iapttha, which means the Father of all Father- 
hood, for when All has gone out from a it will be returned into w,' for 
there will be the End of all ends: we invoke now these incorruptible 
Names’ &c. If this be compared with the sentence quoted above 
(p. 391) it will be seen that one is taken from the other, and I am sure 
Prof. Schmidt is right in claiming the priority.for the passage in the 
Book of Jei. In other words the writer of Document IV had in this 
case no real authority for his ‘ gnosis’ beyond a blundering decipherment 
of a high-sounding but rather obscure Coptic sentence. 

Before leaving Pistis Sophia I should like to make a couple of 
remarks on two particular points. A peculiarity of Document IV is 
the name Aderamenthd as an epithet or title for Jesus, or rather it 
would be more accurate to say that Jesus is identified with this 
personage. ‘Again cried out Jesus, i.e. Aberamenthé, pronouncing 
the Name of the Father of the treasury of Light’ (PS 358); ‘Said 
Jesus, i.e. Aberamenth6: ‘Since the Father of my Father, i.e. Jed, is 
the Pronoétos of all the Archons”’ (PS 365); and again ‘Said Jesus, 
i.e. Aberamenthé, to his disciples: “Amen I say to you, I brought 
nothing into the world when I came but this Fire and this Water and 
this Wine and this Blood”’ (PS 373). The peculiar thing about these 
passages is that they seem to assume that Aberamenthé is a known 
figure with whom Jesus is equated. No satisfactory derivation of the 
name, so far as I know, has been suggested, but I wish to point out 
that it is one of the names by which the old Egyptian God Set (cne) 
is invoked in the magical Papyrus published by Ll. Griffith and 
H. Thompson.? The’Papyrus is thought to be of the 3rd century a. D. 
and is mostly written in Egyptian Demotic, but this particular Invocation 
(the object of which is to call up Typhon to strike so-and-so with frost 
and fire) is in Greek. Among the fourteen words which the invoker 
believes that Typhon-Séth cannot refuse to hear are Aderamenthou 
Lerthexanax.* 

I fear this parallel from late Egyptian Magic proves very little except 
the Egyptian affinities of the documents associated with Pistis Sophia, 
but so far as it goes it is another link connecting this literature with 
native Egyptian religion rather than with the philosophical mythology 


1 I suggest that we should read €w xe for MS eujae (rather than €w eujne, 
as Schmidt does). 


2 Col. xxiii 17, p. 147: quoted in P. D. Scott-Moncrieff’s Paganism and 
Christianity in Egypt p. 44. 

$ Another is Ereskigal (epeco¢itaN), which appears to be ‘the old Sumerian 
goddess of the underworld’ : see also Griffith and Thompson, p. 61, last line. 
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of Valentinus and Basilides. I will conclude with a suggestion about 
the meaning of Bardelo, which I think better than the desperate deriva- 
tion which I put forward in 7. 7: S. xxiii 280. 

Aberamenthé comes into heretical and ‘gnostic’ Christian terminology 
from Egyptian Magic. So obviously does Typhon, and so (according 
to Origen) does Astaphaeus. Is it not possible that Barbelo came 
from the same sort of source? Schmidt points out that the Barbelo is 
found among the Simonians, the Nicolaitans, and the so-called ‘Gnostics’ 
in Epiphanius, and among the ‘ Barbelo-Gnostics’, mentioned by 
Irenaeus (adv. Haer.i 29). These last are known as an Egyptian sect: 
is not their book extant in Coptic in Prof. Schmidt’s possession? Of 
the sects mentioned by Epiphanius, no doubt the most important 
account is that of the ‘Gnostics’ (Haer. 26), for in it Epiphanius is 
giving us his personal reminiscences. When he talks of ‘Simonians’, 
i.e. the heresies of Simon Magus, it is hearsay and tradition: Simon 
Magus is supposed to be the founder of all heresy. But the ‘Gnostics’ 
described in Haer. 26 were a sect in Egypt among whom Epiphanius 
had lived, and it is here that Epiphanius (92) calls the Mother of the 
Living 4 BapBynp& ro BapBydAw. The liquids, therefore, were not 
quite certain, and a confusion between / and 7 suggests the ambiguity 
of Egyptian writing and an Egyptian derivation. Is it not possible that 
Barbelo, the original Mother of all living things, is the Seed or Grain, 
in Sahidic Coptic Belbile (tHAbsNe)? It seems to have been a toss-up 
whether the ‘Gnostics’ whom Epiphanius knew pronounced the second 
syllable with 7 or with 7, so that a derivation from a word the proper 
transliteration of which is with an 7 in both syllables does not seem 
impossible. At least this gives a definite and not inappropriate 
meaning. 

I would also sugggest that a spelling of ‘ Barbelo’ with / for 7 under- 
lies the obviously corrupt passage in PS 359, where we read thaphuAw 
tehaeNXa. The second word here has usually been taken for BdéAAa 
‘a leech’, but why should Barbelo be connected with a leech? She 
is always represented as kindly and beneficent. It seems to me more 
likely that the a in BaeXAa is a corruption of an A, and that what lay 
in the original document was theAfhesNa, or some form like it: the 
compiler saw that ‘ Barbelo’ was what was meant, so he inserted the 
name in the form familiar to him. 


1 Schmidt (p. Ixxxv) adds the Ophites, but this is not the case: Epiphanius in 
Haer, xxxvii 3 explains the Ophite lore about Prunicus, but does not mention the 
name Barbelo at all. 

2 It is to be noted that when Epiphanius mentions ‘ Barbéro, or rather Barbélo’, 
in writing of the Simonians he does not assert that this name was current among 
them, but only that the Power from above of which Simon talked is the same as 
was called Barbelo in other heresies (Haer. xxi 2). 
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The Afocryphon Iohannis, though now only extant in Coptic, was 
certainly a Greek work. The ‘Gnostics’ among whom Epiphanius 
lived, from whom he heard the name ‘ Barbéro or Barbélo’, lived in 
Egypt but must have been a Greek-speaking community. These are 
exactly the syncretic circles from which come the Greek and semi-Greek 
magical papyri, to which Prof. Schmidt appeals, and it does not seem 
to me unreasonable to look for an ultimate Egyptian derivation for this 
name. It comes into the Coptic text of Pistis Sophia as a proper name, 
just as Adberamenthd does, and all sense of its etymology must have 
been lost. 

Should this derivation of ‘the Barbelo’ be accepted the difference 
between Alexandrian and native Egyptian thought comes out more 
strikingly than ever. To Valentinus the first thing produced by the 
primordial undifferentiated Deep was an évvoa, a Notion; to the 
Egyptians it was a Seed. 

F. C. BurkITT. 


NATALE PETRI DE CATHEDRA, 


La plus ancienne mention que |’on ait de la féte de la chaire de 
saint Pierre est celle qui se lit dans la Depositio martyrum du chrono- 
graphe romain de 354, établi par Furius Dionysius Filocalus : 

VIII Kal. Mart. natale Petri de catedra. 

Cette Depositio martyrum est elle-méme antérieure 4 354, elle a dd 
étre dressée en 336.' Nous aurions ainsi une attestation de la féte de 
la chaire de saint Pierre, l’année qui suit la mort du pape Silvestre. 
Cette féte, celle de Noél exceptée, est la seule qui, dans ce calendrier 
de l’Eglise romaine, ne soit point un anniversaire de martyre. 

L’origine de cette féte de la chaire de saint Pierre du 22 février est 
inconnue. De ce que cette date était celle de l’anniversaire des défunts 
de chaque famille,’ Caristia, Cara cognatio, on a conjecturé que VF glise 
romaine avait voulu substituer une féte chrétienne 4 la féte paienne. 
Mais & ce compte I’Fglise romaine aurait eu bien d’autres fétes paiennes 
a démarquer. La conjecture ne s’impose donc pas. Le 22 février 
était-il anniversaire d’une déposition ayant quelque rapport avec l’apdtre 

1 L. Duchesne Liber pontif. t.1 pp. vi-vii. Le texte de la Depositio, ibid. pp. 11-12, 
et dans H. Lietzmann Die drei dltesten Martyrologien (1903) pp. 3-9. 

2 Le chronographe de 354 le mentionne au 22 février sous le nom de Caristia. 
Le calendrier de Polemius Silvius, en 448-449, porte au 22 février: ‘ Depositio 
sancti Pauli et Petri. Cara cognatio ideo dicta, quia tunc etsi fuerint vivorum 


parentum odia, tempore obitus deponantur.’ C.J. L. t. 1 p. 336 et 337. La Cara 
cognatio est signalée pas Tertullien, De idololat. 10 (éd. Reifferscheid-Wissowa, p. 40). 
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Pierre? Nous ne savons, en dépit d’une indication de Polemius Silvius, 
évéque de Sedunum (Sion) au v° siécle. 

La féte de la chaire de saint Pierre du 22 février était une féte née 
& Rome et propre 4 Rome. Elle ne fut point adoptée en Afrique: elle 
ne figure pas au Martyrologe (vre sitcle) de ’Eglise de Carthage.' On 
n’en trouve pas trace dans la liturgie ambrosienne. Elle est inconnue 
en Orient. Mais, au vi? siécle, elle était célébrée en Gaule, témoin le 
canon 22 du concile de Tours de 567, qui la désigne sous le nom de 
festivitas cathedrae domni Petri apostoli, avec défense aux fidéles d’offrir 
& pareil jour ‘ cibos mortuis’, survivance de la Cara cognatio paienne.* 

En Gaule, vers le méme temps, se placa un dédoublement de la 
féte de la chaire de saint Pierre. Comme, en effet, le 22 février était 
exposé & tomber en caréme, les pays gallicans, soucieux de ne pas 
célébrer de fétes en caréme, reportérent celle du 22 février au 18 janvier.® 
Puis, le 18 janvier étant la féte de la chaire de saint Pierre 4 Rome, on 
imagina de faire du 22 février la féte de la chaire de saint Pierre 
& Antioche. On a pour témoin de cette évolution le Martyrologe 
hiéronymien, qui, comme on sait, remploie un calendrier romain 
arrété 4 l'année 422 environ, mais notablement antérieur ; la tradition 
manuscrite du Martyrologe hiéronymien, par ailleurs, dérive de deux 
recensions successives constituées 4 Auxerre, la plus ancienne des 
deux remontant 4 l’extréme fin du vi® siécle.* Or le Martyrologe 
hiéronymien, tel qu’il fut établi vers 422 en Italie, dans ce qu’on 
appelait alors l’Italie, c’est & dire la région de Milan et d’Aquilée, n’a 
dG connaitre encore que la féte du 22 février, comme l’a bien vu 
Mgr Kirsch.’ Le Martyrologe hiéronymien, au contraire, tel qu’il fut 
compilé & Auxerre, 4 la fin du siécle suivant, place au 18 janvier un 
anniversaire qu’il dénomme ‘ Romae, cathedra sancti Petri apostolt’, et 
aussi ‘Cathedra Petri in Roma’, et enfin ‘ Dedicatio cathedrae sancti Petri 
apostoli qua primo Romae sedit’* Et il place au 22 février un anni- 
versaire ‘ Cathedrae sancti Petri apostoli quam sedit apud Antiochiam’, 
et ‘Cathedra Petri in Antiocia’." Nous avons bien affaire 4 une 
innovation liturgique des pays gallicans, et nous pouvons négliger cette 
distinction de la chaire de Rome et de la chaire d’Antioche, parce que 
tardive. 

Tous ces faits sont trop connus pour qu’il soit nécessaire d’y insister. 
Autre est la question de savoir & quoi se rapporte le Natale Petri de 


1 Lietzmann, pp. 6-8. 2 Mansi Concil. t. ix p. 803. 

3 L. Duchesne Origines du culte chrétien ? (1898) p. 268. 

4 L. Duchesne, ‘ Sur le Martyrologe dit de saint Jérome’, Miscellanea Geronimiana 
(1920) pp. 219-226. 

5 P. Kirsch Der Stadtrémische christliche Festhkalender im Altertum (1924) p. 139. 

* Kirsch, p. 128. 7 Ibid. p. 139. 
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cathedra. Mgr Duchesne a écarté avec une parfaite raison la théorie 
qui voulait voir un lien entre ce zafa/e et le culte de la relique vénérée 
aujourd’hui encore & Rome sous le nom de chaire de saint Pierre: ce 
culte n’est attest¢é pour la premitre fois qu’au temps du pape saint 
Grégoire et de la reine Théodelinde.. Mgr Duchesne, aprés avoir 
rejeté la théorie susdite, ne s’est pas étendu sur le sens 4 donner 4 ce 
Natale Petri de cathedra. Cette féte, dit-il simplement, ‘avait pour 
objet de solenniser le souvenir de l’inauguration de |’épiscopat ou de 
Yapostolat de saint Pierre’. On peut, je crois, apporter 4 cette vue des 
précisions, et je vais essayer de le faire. 

Parmi les sermons pseudo-augustiniens, il en est deux composés pour 
la féte de la chaire de saint Pierre, qui tous deux s’appliquent 4 détourner 
les fideles de la pratique de l’offrande de vivres aux morts, pratique 
caractéristique de la Cara cognatio. Nous avons ainsi l’indice que ces 
deux sermons sont préchés un 22 février, et qu’ils sont d’un pays ow la 
féte du 18 janvier n’était pas connue encore. On pourra les dater du 
ve siecle. 

Voici comment le premier de ces deux sermons s’explique sur la 
chaire de saint Pierre : 


Institutio solemnitatis hodiernae a senioribus nostris cathedrae 
nomen accepit, ideo quod primus apostolorum Petrus hodie epi- 
scopatus cathedram suscepisse referatur. Recte ergo Ecclesiae 
natalem sedis illius colunt, quam apostolus pro Ecclesiarum salute 
suscepit, dicente Domino: Zu es Petrus . . . Quod natalis ergo 
cathedrae hodie colitur, sacerdotale honoratur officium. Sibi hoc 
Ecclesiae praestant quibus necesse est ut tanto plus habeant dignitatis, 
quanto sacerdotale officium plus honoris.’ 


Nous avons 14 le nom de la féte, natalis cathedrae, \e natale de la 
chaire de Pierre. En ce jour, Pierre, le premier des apétres, a regu du 
Seigneur investiture de l’épiscopat, episcopatus cathedram, quand le 
Seigneur lui a dit: Tu es Pierre. Nous ne pourrions souhaiter 
davantage de précision: le 22 février est l’anniversaire du Zu es Petrus, 
inauguration de l’épiscopat du premier des apétres. 

Le second sermon énonce que la féte du 22 février tombe quelquefois 
en caréme. Pas n’est question de la transférer, et notre sermon ne voit 


aucune difficulté 4 la célébrer ‘zufer ipsa ieiuniorum initia’. Voici son 
début : 


Quamvis solemnitas festivitatis hodiernae a nobis merito honoretur, 
quia dum natalem cathedrae colimus episcopatum Petri apostoli 
veneramur, tamen quandocumque intra quadragesimae dies haec 
solemnitas venerit, facere eam nobis debet sanctorum dierum 
reverentia gratiorem. Bene enim natalem cathedrae inter ipsa 

1 Duchesne Origines p. 269. 
2 Serm, CXC, 1, de l Appendix Augustin, 
VOL. XXVI. Dd 
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ieiuniorum initia nobis Deus praestitit, ut dies quae prius erat 
intemperantiae nunc sit sobrietatis . . .’ 


Ici encore la féte est dénommée natalis cathedrae, et vouée & honorer 
l’épiscopat de l’apétre Pierre. 

Dom Morin a publié en 1896 un sermon inédit pour la féte de la 
chaire de saint Pierre, qu’il estime ne pas pouvoir tre postérieur de 
beaucoup au v¢ siécle. Ou pourrait méme penser 4 la premitre moitié 
du v® siécle, ce sermon étant contemporain de la visite 4 Rome d’un 
empereur dans lequel il est permis de reconnaitre Valentinien III ou 
Honorius. 


Ille (Petrus) enim, cui a Christo claves datae sunt regni caelorum, 
cui ligandi solvendique potestas a Deo commissa fuit, tam magnum 
privilegium specialiter in sua persona suscepit, ut tamen hoc generaliter 
in Dei Ecclesia sua virtute transmitteret. Unde diem quo apostola- 
tum vel episcopatum ore Christi indeptus est, hunc esse quo ei 
cathedra commissa est, non inconvenienter accipimus . . . Ex hac 
cathedra nostrae Ecclesiae id est catholicae prolatam institutionem 
cognoscimus, congaudemus, credimus et confitemur.? 


Pierre a recu le pouvoir des clés pour le transmettre 4 l’'Fglise. Le 
jour ot le Christ le revét de l’apostolat ou de |’épiscopat est le jour ot 
la cathedra \ui est donnée. De cette cathedra procéde tout lordre de 
notre Eglise catholique. 

Ainsi s’éclaire bien le sens du Watale Petri de cathedra: c'est Yanni- 
versaire de la collation & Pierre de sa cathedra d’évéque au jour oii le 
Sauveur prononce le Zu es Petrus. 

Aux trois sermons que nous venous de citer, on voudra bien joindre 
les textes liturgiques que le sacramentaire de Bobbio donne 4 la féte de 
la chaire de saint Pierre. S’il est vrai que ce sacramentaire procéde 
de la liturgie romaine du vé siécle, nous aurions dans l’inspiration de 
ces textes un rappel de la signification donnée 4 Rome 4 la féte du 
22 février. 


Beatissimi Petri apostoli sollemnissimum diem, in quo omne ius 
gentium iudaeorumque sortitus est, quem diem ipsa divinitas con- 
secravit delegando caelorum claves, vel pontificalis cathedrae contulit 
dignitatem ... 

Deus, qui hodierna die beatum Petrum post te dedisti caput 
Ecclesiae, cum te ille vere confessus sit, et ipse a te digne praelatus 
Sit... 

Vere dignum et iustum est omnipotens Deus, qui dives infinitae 
clementiae copioso munere plasmam tuae creaturae in tantum dignaris 
erigere, ut vernaculo limi compatiens homini de terrena compage 


1 Serm, CXCI, 1. 
2 Revue bénédictine, 1896, pp. 343-345. Dom Morin Ztudes, textes, découvertes 
t. 1 (1913) PP- 34-35- 
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claves caeli committeres, et ad iudicandas tribus solium excelsae sedis 
in sublimi conponeres. Testis est dies hodierna beati Petri cathedra 
episcopatus exposita, in qua fidei merito, revelationis mysterium fidei 
Filium Dei confitendo, praelatus apostolus ordinatur, in cuius con- 
fessione est fundamentum Ecclesiae. . .' 


La féte de la chaire de saint Pierre est l’anniversaire du jour ov 
Yap6tre a recu tous pouvoirs sur les gentils comme sur les juifs, ov il 
a regu du Sauveur les clés des cieux et l’investiture de 1’épiscopat, 
pontificalis cathedrae dignitatem ; \e jour ov il a été fait caput Ecclesiae ; 
le jour ot a été établi pour lui le sodium excelsae sedis, la cathedra 
episcopatus. Ainsi parlait-on avant que ne se fut produite l’innovation 
des deux fétes, 18 janvier et 22 février, en pays gallicans. 

En pays wisigothiques on avait accueilli la féte du 22 février, et l’on 
s’y tint persévéramment, comme en témoigne la liturgie mozarabe, qui 
n’a connu pour la féte de la chaire de saint Pierre que celle du 
22 février.? Les textes liturgiques qui appartiennent 4 cette féte sont 
sensiblement moins anciens que ceux du sacramentaire de Bobbio: il 
est fait allusion dans l’ix/atio & V’établissement de la chaire de Pierre 
a Rome, et seulement dans la premitre oraison on trouve une 
réminiscence de la collation 4 Pierre de l’épiscopat : 


Diem hanc qua beatissimo Petro, apostolorum omnium principi, 
Ecclesiae in se primum Christi electione fundatae et cathedra com- 
missa est et caterva.. .° 


Les pays gallicans placaient au 25 janvier la féte de la conversion de 
saint Paul.* Cette féte n’est pas une féte romaine, elle est proprement 
une féte des pays gallicans, comme en témoignent les recensions 
gallicanes du Martyrologe hiéronymien: ‘ Romae translatio et conversio 
Pauli apostoli in Damaso’, porte le ms. de Berne.’ (Entendez: in 
Damasco.) Le mot ¢rans/atio ne répond 4 aucun souvenir romain.° 
Mgr Kirsch propose de voir dans le mot ¢vams/atio un synonyme, un 
doublet, de conversio. Quoi qu’il en soit, on ne peut douter que la féte 
ne soit la féte de la conversion de l’apétre. 


' P. L, t. xxii p. 473. On retrouve pour une part les mémes formules dans la 
messe de la méme féte, du Missale gothicum (ibid. pp. 256-257). Ce sacramentaire 
(fin du vue siécle) est gallican, mais il contient beaucoup d’éléments romains, et la 
féte du 22 février en serait un.— Le sermon Jn cathedra S. Petri attribué & saint 
Léon (P. L. t. liv, p. 505-508), ne parait pas antérieur au x1° siécle, mais il peut 
étre romain. II voit dans la féte de la chaire l’anniversaire de l’inauguration 
de Pepiscopat romain de St Pierre. 

2 M. Féretin Liber Mozarabicus sacramentorum (1912) p. xlvi. 

3 Ibid. p. 140. 

* La liturgie mozarabe, qui n’a pas adopté la féte du 18 janvier, a cependant 
adopté la féte du 25. Férotin, p. xlv. 

5 Kirsch, p. 131. * Ibid. p. 133. 
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Mais on comprend alors que, si les pays gallicans ont établi cette féte 
du 25 janvier, c’est qu’ils avaient celle du 18 janvier. Ils fétaient le 
18 l’anniversaire de l’épiscopat ou de l’apostolat de saint Pierre, et 
a Poctave du 18, qui est le 25, ils célébraient l’anniversaire de l’appel 
de saint Paul a l’apostolat. Les deux fétes vont de pair: la signification 
de l’une éclaire la signification de l’autre. 

PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


OPTATUS: AN ADDENDUM. 


WHEN writing my paper on Optatus (xxvi 37-44) I was unaware 
that Heinrich Schrérs had recently studied the same documents in his 
article Drei Aktenstiicke in betreff des Konzils von Arles. Textverbes- 
serungen und Erliuterungen (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir 
Rechtsgeschichte xiii. Kanonistische Abteilung xi. Weimar, 1921, 429- 
439). I desire very briefly to comment on that article so far as it 
concerns the argument of my own paper. 

(i) Schrérs accepts, as I would do, the MS reading ‘ episcop# urbis 
Romae’: he notices that the imperial summons to the Council in 
Rome ' is addressed MiAriady érurxérw ‘Pwpaiwy xai Mdpxw and con- 
tains the words ipév rapdvrwy GAAG pi Kai ‘Perexiov xai Marépvov xai 
Mapivov trav KxodAyyov tpov and also speaks of the bishops at the 
Council as xoAAjyas buév. He concludes from this that Marcus must 
have been, like Miltiades, a bishop, and, since his name is joined with 
that of Miltiades in the address of the letter, that Marcus must 
have been a bishop in Rome. He thus infers that Marcus was 
consecrated as ‘ Hilfsbischof’ for Miltiades, who may have been old 
and in poor health (he died shortly after on Jan. 11, 314), that 
Marcus, in fact, occupied the position of the present ‘ Kardinalvikar’. 
I find it difficult to accept this explanation: Schrérs contends that 
Marcus is not given the title of bishop in the address of the letter because 
‘ Markus hatte keinen selbststandigen Bischofsitz, und Miltiades war der 
eigentliche Bischof von Rom, weshalb sein Name mit diesem in 
allerengster sozusagen eine Amtsperson bildender Verbindung auftritt’. 
But, if this is so, why should Constantine a few months later speak 
of Miltiades and Marcus as ‘episcop# urbis Romae’ in his letter 
to Aelafius? If Marcus was the leading presbyter at Rome, as 
Langen suggested,* Constantine in 313 could surély speak of bishops 
as being his col/eagues in the Christian hierarchy: it would appear 


1 Eusebius H.E. x 5, 18-20; Hans von Soden Urkunden zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Donatismus, Bonn, 1913, No. 12. 
2 Geschichte der rim. Kirche i (1881) 391. 
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to me unnecessary to assume that Marcus must have held the 
same rank as his colleagues in that hierarchy. For a letter addressed 
by Constantine at once to a bishop and a leading presbyter there is 
a precise parallel in that sent by the emperor ’AXcfavdpw xai ’Apeiw 
(Eusebius, V.C. 64), in which Constantine writes iuas dorep twas 
apxnyous THs tav eOvav owrnpias ixapgew micteiwv.' I cannot therefore 
regard the view of Schrérs as an adequate explanation of the term 
episcopi urbis Romae. 

(ii) For the phrase in Constantine’s letter to Aelafius ef seStem eiusdem 
communionis, which I endeavoured to explain in my paper, Schrérs 
proposes the emendation ‘septione eiusdem communionis’; this he would 
translate: ‘in der Umbhegung derselben kirchlichen Gemeinschaft ’. 
I must confess that this emendation appears to me to be highly im- 
probable, and I would still adhere to the MS reading. 

(iii) In the passage from the letter of Constantine to Aelafius, where 
the Emperor writes of the bishops of the Roman Council, ‘ verbo insuper 
adfirmantes quod iudicium suum pro rerum fuisset aequitate depromptum 
eosque potius causae obnoxtos esse dicentes gui contra Caectlianum quaedam 
putaverunt commovere adeo ut istum post tudicium habitum Africam 
ipsos remeasse prohiberent’, Schrérs considers that ‘nach dem gram- 
matischen Zusammenhang kénnen nur die donatistischen Anklager, 
nicht die Bischéfe' des Konzils, Subjekt zu prohiberent sein’. If we 
read with Ziwsa ‘istud iudicium’ then, ‘abgesehen davon dass éstud post 
iudicium habitum in Riicksicht auf ein iinftiges Gericht gesagt etwas 
ungewohnlich und pleonastisch klingen wiirde’, the sense would be 
that the Donatists sought to prevent ¢heir own return (ipsos) to Africa, 
which is, of course, incredible. Schrérs writes (p. 435) ‘Daher ist 
obiger Satz dahin zu verstehen, dass ihr Anklagematerial (quaedam) 
darauf angelegt war, die Riickkehr des Cacilian auf jeden Fall, mochte 
das Urteil ausfallen wie immer, zu vereiteln. Nach dieser Auffassung 
miisste i#fsos in ipsi odér ipsa (beides als Subjekt zu prohiberent) 
geandert werden, je nachdem man frohiberent auf gui ... putaverunt 
oder auf guaedam bezieht. Der Sinn bleibt derselbe, und jedesmal 
gehért istum, d. h. Cacilian, als Subjekt zu vemeasse’. I do not agree: 
the subject of prohiberent is, I still think, the Catholic bishops ; tstum 
(or, if necessary, istud, as Ziwsa) is to be taken with iudicium ; iudicium 
itself = not a future trial, but the decision of the Roman Council itself, 
while for éfsos we should read zfs(z e)os and translate: ‘The bishops 
asserted that those who were the instigators of the whole dispute were 
the Donatists' who had brought charges against Caecilian; having 
delivered their judgement they went so far as on their own authority 

1 This letter despite the denial of Batiffol, Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et 
@ archéologie chrétiennes iv (1914) 83-86, I am still inclined to regard as genuine, 
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(isi: although they were legally incompetent to pronounce any such 
judgement) to prohibit the Donatists from returning to Africa’. 

In my paper I suggested that Aelafius need not necessarily have 
been vicarius, but might have held the position of a vices agens prae- 
JSectorum praetorio. This suggestion was based upon Cuq’s view that 
these were distinct offices: in support of that view ¢ A. Stein, Sve//- 
vertreter der Pracfecti Praetorio in Hermes \x (1925) 94-103. 


NorMAN H. Baynes. 


URBIS ROMAE EPISCOPI. 


In his article ‘ Optatus’, published in 7. Z. S. xxvi pp. 37 ff, Mr Norman 
Baynes defends the authenticity of the letter of Constantine to ‘Aelafius’ ! 
found together with other documents relating to the Donatist schism in 
Cod. Par. 1711 (Ziwsa C..S. Z. Z. pp. 204 ff), and maintains the correct- 
ness of the MS reading urbis Romae episcopi (p. 204. 28 Z.), which the 
earlier editors, followed by Mr Vassall-Phillips (Ze work of St Optatus 
of Milevis against the Donatists, 1917, p. 384), emended to u. R. episcopus. 
He interprets the phrase as meaning ‘those bishops who received their 
consecration from Rome’; but it seems possible that it is chosen as 
a compendious form of reference to the divecesis of Urbs Roma established 
by Diocletian, which included Central and Southern Italy, and was 
distinguished from Jta/ia (= Northern Italy). Mr Baynes has identified 
the seven bishops referred to in the words immediately preceding the 
mention of urbis Romae episcopi with the bishops from North Italy 
recorded by Optatus (i 23) as having been summoned to the Council 
held at Rome in A. D. 313 ; and this view is certainly to be preferred to 
the unfortunate conjecture of Schrors (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung xlii 
(1921), Kanonistische Abteilung p. 434) that septione should be read for 
septem? Schrérs himself would explain the plural in urdis Romae episcopi 
by reference to the summons issued by Constantine to the Roman 
Council preserved in the Greek text, which is addressed MiAriddy 
érurxétw ‘Pwpyaiwv kat Mdpxw, supposing Marcus to have been a coadjutor- 
bishop*; but this may be otherwise interpreted,‘ and he has himself 
suggested ® that the difficult and corrupt passage in the letter from the 


1 ¢ Ablabius’ seems the most probable emendation of this name. 

* Mr Norman Baynes kindly drew my attention to this article. 

5 Marcus is probably to be identified with the successor of Silvester in the 
Papacy. 

* Mr Norman Baynes reminds me that the Letter of Constantine in Vit, Const. 
ii 64 is addressed ’AAefavipw «ai ’Apeiy, i.e. to a bishop and a presbyter. 

5 Op. cit. p. 438. 
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Council of Arles to Pope Silvester (Ziwsa of. cit. pp. 206 ff) which runs 
placuit etiam antea scribi ad te qui maiores dioeceseos (sic!) tenes, per te 
potissimum omnibus insinuari should be emended (in accordance with 
the indications furnished by a Cologne MS of the letter’) by writing 
maiores diveceseos partes. He seems to be wrong, however, in explaining 
the dioecesis in question as that of Ztalia. Duchesne,’ as long ago as 
1892, wrote that after the formation of the ecclesiastical provinces of 
Milan, Aquileia, and Ravenna, which took place in the fourth century, 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Pope was restricted to ‘/a diocest 
suburbicaria civile’, i.e. the dioecesis of Urbs Roma ; and Konrad Liibeck 
Reichseinteilung und Kirchliche Hierarchie des Orients (1901) pp. 131 ff, 
in discussing the use of the phrase ecc/esiae suburbicariae by Rufinus in 
his translation of the sixth canon of Nicaea, inclines to the view that 
the districts subordinate to the Vicarius Urbis Romae are meant. 

Professor Bury, in his article on the Zaterculus Veronensis in the 
current number of the Journal of Roman Studies (xiii pp. 134, 142), 
points out that the earliest mention of the Diocese of Urbs Roma 
which we have is contained in the inscription on the base of the statue 
of C. Caelius Saturninus in the Lateran Museum (Dessau Jnscriptiones 
Latinae Selectae 1214), which, as Mommsen shewed,’ belongs to the 
sole reign of Constantine, and so does not prove the truth of Seeck’s 
assertion (Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt ii p. 498) that it 
was already formed under Diocletian. If the interpretation of the letter 
of Constantine which I have suggested is correct, we get a ¢erminus ante 
quem in the year A. D. 313—a fact which may be of interest to students 
of Roman history. 

H. Stuart JONES. 


AITATON, 


In a tractate concerning decans published by Prof. W. Kroll from 
Cod. Vindob. phil. gr. 108 (in Catalogus Codicum astrologicorum 
Graecorum vi p. 61 ff) we read (p. 76): Sevrepos Sexavds xadeirar Aepo- 
movr’ yAvderat dé év AGw vednviry év dedoxiparpévy drdtw Kai Gray xpeia 
mcparos yévytal gor, épwryjo(as) Kdtexe TovTo Kai dPOjoy a&PdAaBas. 
Kroll remarks ‘ draros quid sibi uelit nescio’. Does it not mean ‘in 
a spot where no man treads and which has been tested and found 
such’? ddérw would:then be either a corruption of dBdrw, or a late 


1 Published by F. Maassen Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des Kanonischen 
Rechts i (1870) p. 950 f. 

2 Archivio della Societa romana di storia patria xv (1892) Pp. 477- 

3 Nuove memorie dell Istituto pp. 298 ff. 
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form for dzaryrw. Such spots were sometimes required for magical 
acts’: they may have been required also for engraving gems with 
astrological signs for superstitious purposes. 


A. D. Nock. 


THE TEXT OF THE 7Z DEUM: CORRECTIONS OF 
J.T. S. ix (APRIL 1908) p. 426. 


In his account of the text of the 72 Deum in MS Paris B.N. 9488 the 
late H. M. Bannister made two slips. 


(i) Warren is right in giving maiestatis ‘wae as the reading in 
verse 11 Of Dublin E. 4. 2. Mr A. de Burgh examined the MS 
for me and assures me the reading is clear and unmistakable. 

(ii) In verse 20 Bannister gave Ze ergo, sanguine as the reading of the 
Paris fragment—an obvious error. M.Omont most kindly looked it up 
for me and gives the reading as [ Ze er|go guesumus, nobis tuis famulis 
subvent, guos praetioso san| gui \ne redemisti. 


Maurice Frost. 


1 Apul. Apol. 42 secreto loco, P. Mimaut 305 év épjum rémw are instances of the 
requirement of seclusion. More might however be demanded: so in P. Par. 1. 26 
(as restored by Eitrem Les papyrus magiques de Paris p. 6) we read éA@av rH ¥ 
Ths ceAnvns els rémov dmoyupywOévra dpti(?) vejwort amd rod Neidov mpiv émBH Tis 
avrov } mepippurov 7) GAAws xaraxAvobévtra dd Tov NeiAov: that is, you go to a place 
left bare by the all-purifying waters of the Nile and not yet touched by human foot, 
or (as a second best) to a spot surrounded by the Nile, or again to a spot regularly 
inundated by the Nile. [Magic allows of easy options: cf. J. C. Lawson Modern 
Greek Folklore p. 18, Cl. Rev. 1924, p. 169 f, and add to the examples there given 
of the principle of simulata pro ueris a reference to the description by S. Nilus 
Narrat. iii 28 (P. G. \xxix p. 612 p Migne) of the way in which the Arabians around 
Mount Sinai, when unable to find a beautiful young boy to sacrifice, took a white 
camel without blemish, made it bend on its knees, and circled round it three 
times, and to such other substitution-ritual as that mentioned by Aelian Naz. 
anim. xii 34 (Tenedos: new-born calf sacrificed to Dionysus, the cow tended 
like a woman after childbed).] 

doxpacia is used (C.C..A.G. vi p. 77. 22) of a means of testing the efficacy of 


a stone; } mpafis de5oxnipacra in P. Lond. 125, 1. 40 means ‘the spell is of proved 
merit’. 
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Lehrbuch der Symbolik vom Standpunkt Luthers aus dargestellt, von 
Prof. D. Dr WitH. WALTHER. (Deichert, Leipzig und Erlangen, 
1924.) 

The Place of Reason in Christian Apologetic, by the Rev. LEONARD 
Hopcson, M.A., Fellow and Dean of St Mary Magdalen College 
in the University of Oxford. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1925.) 

L’ Humanité et son Chef: essais d’apologétique et de morale chrétiennes, 
par PHILIPPE BRIDEL, professeur 4 la Faculté de Théologie de 
VF glise libre du Canton de Vaud. (Librairie Payet et Cie, Lau- 
sanne, 1925.) 

Grundlegung christlicher Dogmatik, von D. DR HERMANN LUDEMANN, 
ordentlicher Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Bern. 
(Paul Haupt, Bern und Leipzig, 1924.) 

Erlebnis, Erkennitnis und Glaube, von EM1L BRUNNER, Privatdocent 
an der Universitat Ziirich, 2nd and 3rd edition. (J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1923.) 

Organische Grundiagen der Religion: eine formale Untersuchung, von 
HEINRICH ADOLPH, Privatdocent an der Universitat Giessen. 
(Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, 1924.) 


On ty three of these six books contribute what is new, but they all 
add somewhat to an understanding of the aspirations of our age. They 
follow different methods, from entire harking back on the old to very 
bold venture on new paths. Yet there is a uniform trait in them all. 
This is the desire to find an objective religious basis, solid and apart 
from all fluctuating experiences, and to seek it in the main by way of 
reason. This is least true of Adolph, but, rightly understood, this also 
is an important part of his aim. Of the six, three are Swiss—two 
German- and one French-speaking—which may be partially a mere 
matter of money to pay printing, but also tells of an unusual mental 
activity among those who witnessed a calamity without sharing it. 

The simplest and commonest way of seeking a working objective 
religion is by reaffirming one’s orthodoxy as self-evident: and we may 
take these books in the order which starts from this revival of orthodoxy 
and proceed to those which wander farther afield. 


High Lutheranism as the one perfect form of Christianity has never 
lacked exponents any more than High Anglicanism. But there is 
naturally a new assurance in these days of trouble that it is the one 
hope of an erring world. 
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Of this Prof. Walther’s book is a thoroughgoing defence. It belongs 
to a series of text-books published by Deichert, a firm long associated 
with the production of the more conservative type of Lutheran works, 
and, if they are all as sound as this, the whole world is not yet on 
what many regard as the downward grade. 

In this country the study of the Creeds has largely been what Zeller 
describes as ‘eruditely unravelling or critically sifting traditions, piecing 
together and pragmatically elucidating particular facts’, and has not 
dealt very exhaustively or profoundly with them in respect of what 
Zeller takes to be the true purpose of historical study, ‘to discover time’s 
developement and the principles which control it’. Kattenbusch set 
the example of studying the Creeds, if not in Zeller’s way, at least as 
documents of religious interest; and his Axatolische Kirche is an 
admirable example of the human interest that may be found in the 
driest documents. Hope is, therefore, raised in us when we learn from 
the title that Dr Walther takes his business to be to set forth the 
characteristics of the four chief Christian Churches. Nor do we need 
to be discouraged by finding that they are to be treated from the stand- 
point of Luther, for all discussion of more than the bare facts of history 
must be from our own standpoint, and if we are using it to discover how 
our standpoint should be moved to command a better view, no more 
can be asked of any of us. 

But Zeller himself is a warning, because, with him, the discovery of 
the principles of developement became mainly a business of imposing 
the Hegelian machinery of thought upon facts: and we have never far 
to look for similar imposition of religious schemes upon history. The 
standpoint of Luther might be admirable, if it mean that the matter is 
to be treated with the same religious interest, exercised with the same 
insight, freedom, and courage, as marked Luther in his day. But we 
do not travel far before we see that the real standpoint is Dr Martin of 
hallowed High Lutheran memory, and that Dr Walther is what Luther 
himself would not have been had he lived in our day, a quite unqualified 
Lutheran. 

In the Preface we are informed that the book has been shorn of its 
full proportions by the cost of production. But the liberality of 
American Lutherans has saved 476 large, closely-printed pages, which 
are calculated to cheer the reader in his sense of loss. Moreover, 
Dr Walther could still have saved a good deal of valuable space by 
being content to shew the superiority of Lutheranism only once, instead 
of shewing under each creed how inferior it is to Lutheranism, and 
under Lutheranism how superior it is to other creeds. Moreover, his 
general method, though useful for reference, involves a good deal of 
pure repetition. 
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In each case there is some discussion of the documents, and of the 
size and quality of the various churches. Then the main exposition 
sets forth the creed under eight heads of doctrine. (1) God, (2) Man, 
(3) Christ, (4) The Church, (5) The Means of Grace, (6) The Way of 
Salvation, (7) Ethics, (8) The Last Things. This is followed by a sum- 
mary of what is peculiar and characteristic, which consists of excerpts 
from what has been already said more in detail. Finally, there is 
a weighing up of excellences and deficiencies, of which there has been 
no lack all the way through. 

Much the most valuable part of the book is the exposition of Luther- 
anism, because one desires to know all that can be said for a creed. 
Nor is there much in the positive presentation with which there ought 
to be disagreement. The Augsburg Confession, in particular, by the 
happy requirements of its circumstances, is a more religious and 
conciliatory document than any other creed; and Luther, in spite 
of all that can be said against him, was a man of unique religious 
insight and courage. But, if the best things Luther said and the 
highest Lutheran piety are to be used to set forth Lutheranism, the 
same method should have been applied to the other creeds, and then 
we might have had a really great text-book of Symbolics. But in the 
Orthodox Church little appears save senseless reverence for tradition, 
magical rites, vague, unregulated, ineffective feeling, with a tendency to 
asceticism, but of no practical moral value. Romanism, it is admitted, 
learnt from Augustine, the Middle Ages, and even the Reformation, yet 
its leading characteristics are Judaic legalism, pagan magical ceremonies, 
practical trust in others than God, which endangers monotheism, 
asceticism and mysticism, which distort the natural religious life and 
provoke reactions, and, above all, imperialism, which denies progress in 
freedom and makes absolute obedience the first duty. 

From the Lutheran standpoint, however, that is a fair account, 
except that it should not be presented as the whole ; but, when we come 
to the comparison with Calvinism, we have some fresh thinking of the 
author’s own, which is the rather ominous fruit of the mind of Germany, 
let us hope before the war or only as a relic in the minds of a few 
antiquated persons. 

The pure reformation came to the Germans because non-Germans 
were hindered by defects of national character, such as superficiality, 
insincerity, unjustified self-consciousness, or petty conceit, egoism, ruth- 
lessness or such-like. “Calvinism appeared elsewhere, it is true, but as 
an echo of Luther and a calamitous echo at that. Its low esteem for 
the bodily and earthly makes its ethic hard and repulsive, causes it to 
fail to accept the true Lutheran view of the sacraments—though 
curiously, for the same reason, Rome fell into the opposite error of 
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transubstantiation. Then it falls back into the old legalism with 
anxious striving to fulfil a law of commandments, with the church and 
a legal scripture to back them. Thereby, everything goes wrong, and in 
particular the idea of God, because of the dominance of the idea of pre- 
destination, which apparently is quite different from Luther’s doctrine, 
though where the difference comes in is far from being made plain. 
But the main business the Reformed Church took over from Rome was 
imperialism. Hence the mixture of religion and politics, the use of the 
social, commercial, political for Christianity, and of religion for worldly 
ends. Hence the Anglo-Saxon imperialism under which the world has 
suffered so appallingly. And the materialism of America and the 
wicked things both countries have done in the late war are fruits of 
the same root of evil. 

This is the more remarkable that Anglicans and Methodists and 
some other sects are not to be included, and there are only 8,000,000 
all told in the British Isles ; and in America, including Canada, about 
the same number. On the other hand, there are 32 million Lutherans 
in Germany, ro millions in Scandinavia, and r2~—14 millions in America. 
Of the 8 million Calvinists in these islands, half must be Scotch, 
and when the imperialism of Britain was being created, they were culti- 
vating the muse on a little oatmeal. The rest must have been all little 
Cromwells. Apparently also history is mistaken about the New Eng- 
landers being a quiet idealistic anti-imperialistic sort of people, and that 
America began to lose this character about the time the 12 million 
Lutherans began to arrive. 

It would all be very amusing, were it not, at this moment, so very 
sad and ominous. But I suspect the author’s view of not being the 
folly of youth, and in that is hope. 


Mr Hodgson’s book consists of four lectures delivered before the 
General Theological Seminary, New York, on the subject in the title, 
together with a paper on experience, religious experience, and Christian 
experience, which bears, though somewhat more indirectly, on the same 
subject. 

On the outside cover it says that ‘in this book will be found the first 
definite criticism of Dr Rudolph Otto’s much-debated work, Zhe Jdea of 
the Holy’. How this could be, if it were already a ‘ much-debated work ’, 
we are not told. There have been criticisms enough of a kind, and 
among them a somewhat lengthy one by the present reviewer in this 
JourNnaL. But perhaps they are not regarded as definite. Yet as 
Mr Hodgson has not made up his mind whether Otto’s main contention 
has anything in it or not, he too lays himself open to question on that 
very point. All he is sure of is that everything in the universe is 
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rational, and that, therefore, if there is anything in it, it cannot be 
described as the non-rational element in religion. He takes Otto to 
mean by the non-rational, either what cannot be defined or what creates 
in the mind an emotion and not a concept. But he doubts whether 
Otto would agree. And in this he is right. Otto’s word is the ‘irrational ’. 
Personally I think it an unfortunate word, but I believe the French 
began to use it in the sense of something for which we cannot give 
reasons, and which cannot be reduced to be part of a scheme of merely 
rational thinking. And, as both the French and Germans have come 
to use it in this sense, we must try. to rid our minds of the English 
associations of ‘ irrational’, and even of ‘ non-rational’, in reading their 
books. Otto’s mistake is rather in limiting the use of the word, so that 
ethics to him seems to be a purely reasoned scheme. The question is 
whether even logic does not proceed on an ideal or norm for which 
logic cannot give reasons, and which must simply be accepted as the 
order of the universe. Otto, as a matter of fact, makes all theology 
a rational proceeding in the sense of our author, so that our author’s 
prolemic is not against Otto but against Ritschl. And Ritschl is not to 
be disposed of quite so easily. Faith in this book is a venture upon 
opinion, pending such time as we arrive at knowledge. A view of the 
world is apparently an intellectual inference, a theology is a process of 
logic. Suffice it here to say that Ritschl denied all these propositions 
and gave reasons, historical, philosophical, and religious, for doing so. 
He is very far from being always right, but his work has made 
Mr Hodgson’s kind of apologetic a very thin and evasive business. 
This consists wholly of affirming that the whole doctrinal developement 
of the first four Christian centuries is the simple logical working out of 
the Christianity of the Gospels. Apparently the parable of the 
Prodigal Son is only a little more poetical and less scientific expression 
of the mind of Jesus than the Athanasian Creed, so that, if we start 
with the Gospels, we end apparently as infallibly with all the orthodox 
creeds as say in geometry the demonstration follows once you grant the 
postulates. 

This apparently is what is meant by theology being rational. It is 
one for which you can produce reasons. Though more neatly done, 
and more as a man of the world, it is after all the same method as 
Dr Walther’s. The differences in matter and manner are national and 
not in the nature of things. Compare the work of either with 
Liidemann’s and you see that they both have made up their mind 
about their own institutions and are out to buttress their view with 
reasons, while Liidemann’s notion of a rational view is one that seeks 
to look as far, as deep, as objectively, as in it lies, a rational view for 
which mere giving reasons is pure will o’ the wisp. 
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A theological mind like Mr Hodgson’s, in particular, may have a long 
way to go before making that discovery. And then, alas! it will be the 
same mind no longer. But it is to be hoped that it will not lose its 
charming qualities, its dislike to emotionalism, its shrewd practical 
talent ; and that, even if it forgo somewhat in reasoning its most in- 
genious habit of cutting just a little before the point of its argument, it 
will not wholly lose the impressiveness of speaking as the incarnation of 
the reasonable mind. 


Prof. Bridel’s book consists of a collection of papers which have been 
produced during the course of a long life, but they make up a whole 
which is reasonably consecutive and presents one point of view. 
M. Bridel speaks several times of the work of the Christian orator, and 
that phrase exactly describes the style of the book. It may not be an 
important contribution to thought, but-it is the product of a thoughtful, 
scholarly mind. Things familiar to the scholar are stated with a fullness 
of exposition and illustration which he may at times regard as super- 
fluous. But M. Bridel had his eye on his audience, on their mis- 
conceptions which are difficult to remove, their slowness in grasping 
principles, their practical hindrances which only patience can remove, 
their dullness of heart and slackness of will, which need warmth and 
lucidity of appeal. For this end the flowing eloquent style, the felicity 
of illustration, the simple, clear principles, with what is said about them 
full but not too extended for the purpose, are admirably suited. : The 
whole leaves the impression of a wise and good man, who has never 
sought to shelter his faith in obscurantism, but who has faced the diffi- 
culties of his time and brought an effective, practical, living Christianity 
through the conflict by having lived it. Its rationality has broadened 
out beyond merely finding reasons for accepted opinions. 

The apologetic papers deal with the relations of the Christian faith to 
human aspiration after progress and peace and the brotherhood of man ; 
the true liberty of thought which is forwarded and not hindered by 
accepting the Gospel ; the historical character of Christianity—which 
discusses the view of religion as in no way concerned with contingent 
events, and opposes to it a history which gives actuality to the spiritual, 
and which, by its abiding efficacy in the spiritual life is no mere matter 
of the past ; whether faith in Jesus is the final religion. This last paper 
occupies almost as much space as the first three. The argument 
depends on the divine quality of the spiritual life. ‘If the moral life 
is ‘not an illusion, it must be a divine life ; if history has a goal, it is the 
production of the God-Man.’ This does not mean one enclosing all 
the Deity, but one in whom resides the divine holiness. The paper is 
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mainly a discussion of the question whether the conception of evolution 
denies the possibility of the leaven of such a person in the history of 
the race and not merely at the end, and in what sense such a person 
would embody the final religion. 

The Ethical section consists of two parts ; the first a discussion of the 
problem of Evil and how one who believes in God is to conceive it ; 
and the second a short practical Christian Ethic. 

The least convincing part of the book is the section on Evil. The 
essential point is the idea that the disturbance of nature is the effect of 
sin or sins anterior to those of the human race. It is admitted that this 
only pushes the problem farther back, but then, our author says, no 
human science ever does more. But, if so, it is by knowing something 
more which does push the difficulty farther back, and not simply by 
adding difficulties to what already exist. It may very well be the case 
that evil existed before man, but does that help to explain either 
God’s responsibility for it or man’s? 

Under ethics is first discussed the application of the Christian ideal by 
the individual to his material needs, his neighbour, and the State ; and 
then the importance of religion for the life of humanity. And all this, 
if it is not done with any great originality, is done in a fine Christian 
spirit and with steady attention to the actual practical situation. If the 
book belongs to an age that is passing, it shews, what the new age should 
not forget, that it was an age not devoid wholly of the right spirit or 
lacking entirely wise insight. 

This work, however, is done by the next treatise far more profoundly. 
Like the others so far, it belongs largely to the past era. Probably it 
represents many laborious years spent within it. It also is rational in the 
definite sense of believing that religious truth, like any other truth, must 
meet all conditions of enquiry, and that we may not offer sentiment 
when the requirement is proof. Yet it belongs to the past era in no 
antiquarian way, but in a way through which all should pass, if only as 
a phase, if the past is to be left profitably behind. That is to say, it is 
a critical enquiry into the value of what we have inherited from the 
past, with the definite view of finding a sound foundation on which to 
build a theology. 


Dr Liidemann’s book is the first volume of a treatise on Christian 
Dogmatics. The whole system is reserved for the second volume, and 
this merely lays the foundations. Yet it has the generous proportions 
of well over 600 large, closely-printed pages. It is a good old-fashioned 
German type of treatise, with a life’s labour of diligent critical reading 
with a resolve not to omit any essential point. It has also the full form 
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of other days. First there is the elaborate table of contents, which itself 
has a large amount of information in it—after you have read the book. 
Then the book proper begins with a General Introduction. Here we 
find the method made orthodox by generations of German professors. 
First a large statement is made in equally large type. The reader ought 
perhaps to have a taste, so here is a translation of the first: ‘ Christian 
dogmatics is a part of the science of Christianity ; more definitely a part 
of Systematic Theology, which, embracing Dogmatics and Ethics, 
discerns the nature of Christianity, shews it to be a normative mani- 
festation of the general history of religion, and aims to shew it as 
universal truth.’ This is then expanded into an account of how 
theology has been conceived throughout the ages. But it can also be 
taken as the text of the whole treatise. Theology is science which 
differs from physical science because it deals with a different range of 
subject, and from philosophy because it has towards its subject a closer 
relation. It is not less free or less under obligation to find truth, but it 
investigates religion as one would study his own language. The chief 
common ground between philosophy and theology concerns the theory 
of knowledge. This occupies the first part, somewhat over half the 
volume. 

Just as a theory of logic is largely settling conclusions with Aristotle 
so a theory of knowledge is largely coming to terms with Kant. This 
is done with great fullness, with the object of establishing the universal 
and objective validity of the logical, aesthetic and ethical norms, and 
thus, by shewing their essentially religious character, passing to the 
philosophy of religion. 

The second part of the volume discusses the science of religion. As 
the philosophical section dealt largely with Kant, this deals largely with 
Schleiermacher. It has an introduction which shews that we cannot 
determine the nature of religion by any study of origins, but that 
most studies of origins are worthless because of erroneous conceptions 
of religion. It then proceeds to discuss the basal mental form of 
religion, regarding it in general agreement with Schleiermacher as 
a primary form of feeling. Then we have the basal content, with 
similar agreement that it is the feeling of dependence. The last 
discusses developement. This leads on to the second section, the 
Nature of Christianity compared with the other forms of religion, and 
this is followed by a third on the Nature of Protestantism compared 
with the other forms of Christianity. Finally, there is a conclusion shew- 
ing how all this affords a basis for a Christian dogmatic. 

To discuss every section would occupy too much space, but a word 
may be given to Part II. All forms of Christianity are distinguished 
by looking to God as ‘ preventing them with the blessings of goodness ’, 
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as taking salvation to be of God. But from the beginning legal 
elements remained, so that the Tiibingen view of a Petrine and Pauline 
opposition has at least some reality. Paul was first neglected, then op- 
posed, then accepted without understanding. But if salvation is a fulfilling 
of laws, grace must be alongside of it somehow, if the ordinary half-and- 
half person is not to be worse off than with less light. Hencea grace that 
was a physical salvation, a gift of immortality. Then there wrought with 
this a pagan metaphysic, till everything from the Gospels was confused, 
except this idea of a God who seeks our good, which was trying to get 
expressed in this blind way through it. 

Stated in this bald way it all sounds well-beaten highway. And it 
is a text-book and, therefore, not only keeps to the road, but maps it 
all out. But it is all first-hand, fresh, and independent work, the sort 
of work which every student of theology should work through and 
exercise his judgement on as well as his memory, before setting out to 
instruct others. There is nothing of unusual brilliance perhaps in the 
writing any more than in the thought, but our author commands a good, 
lucid explanatory style. 


The two books which remain are by younger university teachers, and 
they have been left to the end because they seem to be of the new age 
in a still fuller sense. 

We begin with the third Swiss. 


Herr Brunner belongs to a very considerable school of younger 
theologians. As forerunners they had Kierkegaard and Kutter. 
Besides Brunner, Karl Barth, Thurneisen, and Gogarten are known as 
exponents. They deny that they are a mere return to orthodoxy, and 
our author seems to think that he is farther from it than the others. 
But the whole purpose is to recover the authority of revelation as above 
reason, the sovereignty of God as something before which man is nought, 
and an absoluteness in belief which shall depend neither on human expe- 
rience nor on human reasoning. Therefore, whether it be orthodox or 
not, the purpose of the school is to recover the definiteness and authority 
of orthodoxy. Nor is it easy to see where the difference comes in. 
The basis is, in the main, Paul as interpreted by Luther, with some 
addition from Calvin’s doctrine of the sovereignty of God, with its 
actus forensis which is. in defiance of our judgement of ourselves, and 
a word of God which silences all word of man. There is scarce a line 
in the book on the Jesus of the Gospels. He is disposed of with Paul’s 
phrase : ‘Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more.’ How we do know Him, however, 
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is by no means made plain. Nor is the still wider question of how we 
know any revelation. A revelation no doubt is its own evidence, but it 
can be so only as it reveals: and how can it reveal if it sets aside every- 
thing human? Too often when we ask for quiet, balanced statement, 
taking in all aspects of the question, we have rhetoric and a string of 
antithetic sentences : and, in spite of very drastic rejection of mysticism, 
a great deal too near an approach to the artificial language of mysticism. 
This style makes the book hard reading; and the method of going over 
the field critically and again constructively, instead of subordinating the 
criticism to the advancement of the exposition, increases the difficulty 
of understanding. Yet, considerable as the labour has been to read so 
small a book, it has been repaid. Though the author has not arrived at 
a clear and defensible position, he has a right and an important purpose ; 
and, though a great measure of his failure is due to confusing things 
that differ in his criticism of the theologies of experience and of reason, 
there is knowledge and a great deal of discrimination and useful 
criticism. 

His purpose is to get beyond Rationalism and Romanticism, but the 
chief polemic is against Romanticism in its two main aspects of what is 
called ‘ Psychologismus’ and ‘ Historicismus’. The purpose is to set 
forth a salvation by objective knowledge, which shall concern itself not 
with our subjective instincts and our changing experience, but with the 
objective and the eternal. The aim is to restore to the modern mind 
the sense of objective spiritual reality and so to enable it to escape from 
the icy historical relativity of a Troeltsch and the sultry, rankly luxuriant 
psychologizings of a Heiler, and, with them, all the mystics, romantics, 
and practitioners of the Kingdom of God. . 

The psychologizing, we are told, is comparatively recent, but the 
spring of it goes back to the principle of individual variety of Romanti- 
cism, and, behind that, to Pietism and all the movements of religious 
emotionalism. This was carried into history and was wrought out as 
a succession of human experiences in a series that. was in essence 
naturalistic. 

This criticism is in the main just and penetrating, and the aim of 
seeking deliverance is so vital that all sympathy should be given to any 
one who is following it. Yet, with all sympathy, it is impossible to be 
greatly impressed by the result or even by the method. There is too 
much play with the miraculous, when it merely means the original, 
which, after all, is creative for us only because it has meaning in the rest 
of our experience ; and with the irrational, when it only seems to mean 
that we cannot reach anything new by mere reasoning. It may be quite 
true that our best knowledge and experience may be mere symbols and 
hints of the final reality, but it is not true that we are helped by leaving 
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experience and knowledge and the ideas of the Romantic, the Rationalist, 
the Mystic, and the Orthodox unreconciled together. Moreover, this by 
no means goes with the contention of the author throughout the book, 
and, if he had followed consistently his own thought, he would have 
arrived much nearer a convincing result. 


Like the previous author, Herr Adolph believes that the world has 
fallen into disorder through lack of religion. He also regards mysticism 
as no way of deliverance. ‘Longing for rest and failure of power to 
think things together are both signs of spiritual old age, and mysticism 
and scepticism are both forerunners of death, and the question between 
them is merely a question of the way of dying.’ And he starts also 
from the same principle that the whole is before the parts. It is not 
a mere combination of them, but from it is derived the order and mean- 
ing of every part. The entelechie is first for the organism, the ego for 
consciousness, and God for the universe. Therefore religion, which is 
concerned with this inner organizing reality, is the only power which can 
make life a whole. So far both authors are agreed, but nothing could 
be more different than their way of carrying out their purpose. 
Brunner’s style is turbid, epigrammatic, and is always leaping chasms, not 
without returning to leap them again ; Adolph’s is calm, clear, conse- 
quent, almost laboriously so. Brunner regards the luxuriant individuality 
of Romanticism as a sort of strangling ivy upon the stem of religion ; 
Adolph takes the business of religion to be to organize the abundance 
and variety of life into one. All organizing springs from the central life 
impulse, and religion is the supreme expression of it, organizing our 
inner life down to our physical impulses and up to our highest intuitions 
and aspirations, and our life without also in all we can know, feel, and 
act upon. By a formal enquiry he means one which deals only with 
this organic scheme, shewing how it is self-maintaining and self-expand- 
ing, enclosing an ever vaster variety in an ever closer unity, using all the 
specialisms of life, such as science, art, and morals, completing them 
and going beyond them to a more adequate expression of the self and 
of the universe, giving us at once a complete ego with which to under- 
stand the universe and an objectivity which includes both existence and 
value, and which has thus meaning in objectivity and objectivity in 
meaning and purpose. Christianity would be the absolute religion, if it 
set us on the right way of achieving this end ; and Christ the absolute 
ideal, if He embodied it. 

With consciousness the organic form is no longer bound to matter, 
and becomes autonomous in form and free in activity. This it is by 
the complexity of its inner relations and by its creative energy, con- 
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sciousness being the highest of all organisms. The self is neither 
a metaphysical point nor a mechanical aggregate. It is an independent 
reality, living and unfolding its life in the functions of understanding, 
feeling, and will, yet is not to be identified with them, but stands with 
its creative fullness behind them. In being conscious of itself, main- 
taining itself, and building an objective world of knowledge, art, ethics, 
religion, and such-like, it works throughout organically. It is the same 
creative ‘entelechie’ which organizes the mind within and the world 
without. The ego is an organism, a whole, alive, concrete. 

Religion, considered in its form or function, is the form-giving activity 
of the organic self-will, the original synthetic life-impulse itself. In 
respect of its content, it is a concrete mental structure, which grows in 
consciousness as a potent whole, with definite presentations, feelings, 
and ends of the will. And, like all objective creation, it is super- 
personal. Religion has unified principles of structure and is born with 
them out of life. 

All this is valuable and important: and yet there is something in 
Brunner’s work, with all its defects, which is not in Adolph’s, with all its 
reasonableness and rounded conclusions. There is good religion and 
bad, and the distinction is not determined by mere width of interest or 
the balance of our powers. And religion is not merely more complete 
than departmental human interests, but it deals with a different quality 
of reality. And, though it works in the end for completeness, it does 
so by starting with a higher world, and not merely by working up to it. 
In a sense Adolph would admit this, but, while Brunner is at least trying 
to reach it, Adolph gives no hint of how it is to be done. Still it is 
a fresh and interesting and useful piece of work, and reminds us, as 
Brunner’s work does not, that the vast labours of the nineteenth century 
must be reckoned with and not merely be overcome and set aside. 
Nevertheless, it will only be rightly used when we return anew to the 
eighteenth-century interest in man as rational and concerned with 
objective reality, and God as the essential meaning and end of it. If it 
be true that life without religion is divided and departmental, the com- 
pletion comes from the object of religion and not from religion being 
specially harmonious and balanced in its interests. This Adolph says, 
but it needs more than saying. 


J. Oman. 
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Immixtio et Consecratio: la consécration par contact dans les documents 
liturgiques du Moyen Age, by MicHEL ANDRIEU. (Picard, Paris, 
1924.) 


M. ANDRIEU, Professor in the Catholic Faculty of Theology of the 
University of Strasbourg, writes the history of mediaeval opinion in 
the West touching the ‘ Mass of the Presanctified’ on Good Friday. 
In this service a chalice containing wine with a small admixture of 
water is placed on the altar, and into it is dropped a particle from the 
consecrated Host which has been reserved from the Mass of Maundy 
Thursday ; then the Pater noster only and the prayer which follows it 
are recited. During the Middle Ages there were conflicting views as to 
whether the wine in the chalice was consecrated by contact with the 
already consecrated Host. The doubt was as old as the time of Amalar 
of Metz. In his work De ecclesiasticis officiis i 15 (written in 820) he 
speaks without hesitation of the wine in the chalice as ‘sanctified’ (by 
which he certainly means consecrated) ‘ per sanctificatum panem’. But 
not long afterwards he came across the letter of Gregory the Great to 
John of Syracuse, which seems to state that the Apostles consecrated 
the Eucharist with the Lord’s Prayer alone. He seized upon the idea 
that the Lord’s Prayer by itself was adequate as a form of consecration, 
and this view rendered unnecessary the other as to consecration by 
contact. He appears, however, to have abandoned this explanation 
after his visit to Rome in about 832, and the passage concerning the 
Lord’s Prayer, which he had added to the first issue of his book, was 
dropped in the final edition (see Andrieu, pp. 34-37). Amalar’s view 
as to a consecration by contact had a considerable influence on later 
writers and service books, and it seems to have been prevalent down to 
the twelfth century. After that, though the phrase ‘sanctificatur vinum 
per sanctificatum panem’ (or the like) still lingered on in many of the 
service books, and even continued to be interpreted in Amalar’s sense 
by not a few ecclesiastical writers, the view was condemned by the 
theologians and (very slowly) died out. 

M. Andrieu marshals the evidence for and against the opinion, 
quoting from a large number of Ordines, Missals, and Pontificals. He 
has written an instructive and quite interesting book on a rather un- 
promising subject. . 
R. H. ConNno_Ly. 
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Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft: in Verbindung mit Prof. Dr A. 
BauMsTARK und Dr A. L. Mayer, herausgegeben von Dr. P. 
Ovo CaseL, O.S.B. Band iii (for 1923), Band iv (for 1924). 
(Miinster in Westf., Verlag der Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuch- 
handlung.) 


Since the war the Benedictines of Maria Laach (Rheinland) have 
displayed a remarkable activity in the promotion of liturgical studies. 
With this aim they have instituted the ‘ Verein zur Pflege der Liturgie- 
wissenschaft’, a society under the direction of the community. It issues 
three important series of publications : (1) Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen, 
(2) Liturgiegesch. Forschungen, and (3) the Jahrbuch as above. Under 
(r) have appeared such works as the edition of the St Gall codex 348 of 
the Gelasian Sacramentary by Dom K. Mohlberg ; the edition of the 
Cambrai codex 164 of the Gregorianum (Mr H. A. Wilson’s C) by Prof. 
H. Lietzmann (who describes the MS as the ‘ Aachener Urexemplar’) ; 
and the edition of the Syriac Liturgy of St James by Prof. A. Riicker 
(already noticed in the JourNaL, October 1924). 

But altogether the publications under (1) and (2) have been few, and 
it seems doubtful whether these two series will succeed in maintaining 
themselves. Of more permanent character, probably, is the Jakrduch, 
which has appeared regularly since its inception in 1921. This is 
a really first-rate production, and will undoubtedly prove of great value 
to many outside the ranks of mere students of liturgy. It falls into 
three main divisions: Historical Essays, M/isze//en (comprising reviews 
or comments on a few books or articles selected for special notice), and 
Literaturbericht. It is the second and third (particularly the third) of 
these sections that give the Year-Book its outstanding value. The 
record of current literature bearing in any way on liturgy is amazingly 
complete; practically nothing seems to escape the editors. The 
Literaturbericht for 1923 contains 630 items, and that for 1924 no less 
than 854 ; and not only is almost every conceivable book or article— 
German, French, English, &c.—registered, but in a large majority of 
cases there is added a useful notice of the contents, and this often 
reaches the dimensions of a substantial review. 

Dom Casel and his fellow editors are to be congratulated on the 
energy and success with which they have carried out this arduous 
undertaking. The Jahrbuch is simply indispensable for any one who 
wishes to keep up to date with the literature bearing on Christian 
worship. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 
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A Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, by the Right Rev. F. G. 
Hotweck, Domestic Prelate to His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
(B. Herder, London, 1924.) 


THis is the second attempt made of late to fill a gap in our historical 
literature by presenting us with a succinct account of the Christian 
saints of all ages and all nationalities. In 1921 the Benedictine monks 
of St Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, produced a ‘ Book of the Saints’, 
a handy volume of 275 pages, recording in addition to the five thousand 
Saints of the Roman Martyrology a large number of others who seemed 
to call for notice, more especially such as were connected with the 
British Isles. And now we have from America a volume of more than 
a thousand pages, far wider in its range and somewhat different in its 
method of treatment. The author says :— 

‘It is the scope of my book to record a// the saints who have been 
venerated in the Church of Christ, and whose names can be found in 
the available sources. I have admitted all the saints of whom a cult 
exists or existed somewhere in the Church, even though in many 
instances, especially in Western countries, the veneration is popular only 
and not approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites.’ 

More than this, a bold but wise decision has led to the inclusion of 
‘ spurious’ as well as genuine saints, whether they are to be classed as 
heretical or schismatical, or merely fictitious. 

‘If I do not omit the names of saints who are mere products of fancy, 
like the Ursuline saints of Cologne, or the milestones and towns turned 
into martyrs, neither must I omit the names of men who are highly 
venerated in the liturgy of Christian nations which, “by an unfortunate 
mistake ” (Pius XI), are separated from the center of Christianity.’ 

Another feature of the work will commend it to students as a valuable 
instrument of reference. The author claims to have added ‘ample 
notices, collected from an infinite number of sources, of the liturgical 
cult of the saints’. For the accuracy of these liturgical items we have 
to trust him, for he gives no references—indeed we could not expect 
them in a book of this kind: but we are encouraged by the statement 
that for some forty years he has been making the collections from which 
he now draws. 

In a substantial Introduction he gives an account of various Martyro- 
logies and of publisHied Lives of the Saints, Under the latter head we 
have an interesting sketch of the labours of the Bollandists and the 
varying fortunes of the Acta Sanctorum. Lastly, he describes with 
some fulness the present procedure in causes of Beatification and 
Canonization. 
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It is, of course, impossible to enter here upon a criticism in detail of 
a dictionary such as this. Scholars who have a special knowledge 
of particular saints or of various groups will easily find mistakes due to 
insufficient acquaintance with recent investigations. The author, far 
removed from the great libraries, which he could only occasionally visit, 
was bound to content himself with well-known collections of material. 
It is to the credit of German scholarship that he depends very largely 
on works written in that language: but he would have gained greatly if 
he had made use of the Dictionary of Christian Biography which 
embodies so much of the work of our own scholars of the last genera- 
tion : he would have found Stubbs, for example, a better guide for the 
early English hagiography than Alban Butler or Baring-Gould. Probably 
the weakest part of his work is that which deals with Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity. But that after all is but a tiny portion of his 
subject, and it is just here that English scholars with their own books of 
reference will least need to look for his help. And in general it is the 
remoter and less conspicuous names that we shall wish to turn to in 
a book on this scale: the great saints of history we can readily find 
elsewhere. What we need, and what we are offered here, is a reasonably 
trustworthy account of what is generally accepted regarding any name to 
which we may have occasion to refer. The loving care which has been 
expended on this work is obvious as we turn its pages: the print is 
clear, and the Eulk is remarkably small in proportion to the contents. 
The publisher as well as the author deserves our gratitude. 


J. A. Ropinson. 


Richard Hooker : a Study of his Theology, by L. S. THornton. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1924.) 


Mr THORNTON has a well-trained and well-informed mind, and is 
very confident of his own position. The impression of Hooker which 
he leaves upon our mind is that that divine really reached a highly 
creditable approximation to a truth of which Mr Thornton and his 
friends are in secure possession. There is no hint that the phase of 
which he is the exponent may have as little finality as its predecessors, 
and no hesitation in devoting a large proportion of a very limited space 
to demonstrating the error of many views that were unknown in the 
days of Hooker. Hooker, in fact,: is for many pages in this book no 
more than a peg on which refutations of various types of thought, down 
to Ritschl and Bergson, are hung. These are duly shewn to be rele- 
vant ; something urged by Hooker disproves an error that has not yet 
been propounded, or it may be that his own limitations betray him into 
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mistake. But the interest of Mr Thornton is in the controversy between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, as he understands rather than defines 
them. For him Hooker is a debateable land where the two forces are 
in conflict rather than a thinker important for his own sake. And so, 
in spite of the clearness of Mr Thornton’s exposition and his gift for 
interesting his readers, in a sense he has lost his opportunity. We do 
not learn as much about Hooker as he might have taught us, and his 
place in the sequence of English religious thinkers is not made clear. 
Mr Thornton is too much of a philosopher for the special task which he 
undertook. 


Richard Baxter, Puritan and Mystic, by A. R. Lape.i. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1925.) 


MR LaDELL has one or two presuppositions about Puritanism which 
suggest a doubt. He admires a generalized Puritan whom it would 
have been difficult to find in real life. He admits his Calvinism, but 
ignores his conviction that a Christian nation must have a church con- 
taining all its members, and that there is a parity among the ministers 
of this church. Yet those two points explain the career of Baxter, 
Mr Ladell’s model Puritan. Baxter would have no dealings with sec- 
taries, and considered himself in the fullest sense a minister of the 
national church. He did not believe that if he accepted priest’s orders 
he would be more perfectly a minister than he was as a deacon. For 
him the distinction between the three orders was unreal, or at the best 
a matter of unessential discipline. He had been admitted, in accor- 
dance with the rules of the church to which he belonged, into the 
ministry, and no higher grade could be reached. After the Restoration 
he and his friends did not, as Mr Ladell puts it, ‘intimate a desire for 
union with the Established Church’. They asked for recognition of the 
fact that they were in the fullest sense already ministers of that church, 
When Baxter, describing his conduct as licensed curate of Bridgnorth, 
says that he never administered the Lord’s Supper, he denies that his 
orders as deacon were a bar to such action ; it was a voluntary refraining 
from an office which as a minister he was entitled to execute. Thus it 
was impossible for him to fit himself into the revived discipline of the 
Church, without such a waiving of its rules as was impossible in the 
temper of the Restoration. When new vergers’ staves had to be pro- 
vided for Christ Church in 1660 they were engraved with ‘In conver- 
tendo captivitatem Sion’. In the infliction of that captivity men like 
Baxter had been active, and it was inevitable that resentment should be 
felt. One form which that resentment took was the refusal of the 
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patron to present Baxter to the vicarage of Kidderminster, the only 
benefice he was willing to accept. Mr Ladell is unjust in denouncing 
Bishop Morley ; he was powerless in the matter. All that the bishop 
could have done was to grant him a licence to preach in the diocese of 
Worcester, and there is no reason to think that this would have satisfied 
Baxter, while the licence would not have protected him from prosecution 
for uncanonical modes of conducting service. Would Baxter, in any 
case, have abstained, as he had done as a young curate at Bridgnorth, 
from celebrating the Eucharist? To do so would have been to deny 
that he was fully a minister. The tragedy of such a case is that both 
sides were convinced that they were right ; and though we can see that 
the true policy was one of a judicious temporary acquiescence in irregu- 
larity, we cannot blame those who had passed through the trials of the 
Commonwealth because their judgement, as well as their temper, was 
perturbed. Of the substance of Baxter’s teaching Mr Ladell writes 
admirably. Lord Acton somewhere says that his insistence on the 
importance of conduct made Baxter one of the most powerful assailants 
of the doctrine of Luther, and that point might have been worth 
developing. But though in all religion of the heart there must be an 
element of mysticism, our author is not convincing when he strives in 
the last chapter of his valuable book to display Baxter as an exponent 
of that type of thought. 
E. W. Watson. 


Du Bose as a Prophet of Unity, by J. O. F. Murray, D.D., Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. (S. P.C.K., 1924.) 


WE are indebted to the Master of Selwyn for a zealously appreciative 
summary of the teaching of Du Bose. The latter, during his thirty 
years’ teaching in the University of the South at Sewanee, stirred 
theological interest in England as well as America. For he shewed an 
originality in dealing with some of the great problems of the faith which 
enables Dr Murray to speak of him as ‘one of the few voices in the 
world, not one of the many echoes’. Most of us remember him best 
for his studies in the Gospels and in St Paul, and it is his fresh and 
independent handling of the abiding problems connected with the 
Incarnation which makes us grateful to him as a theologian. But since 
his work began, what then sounded like novelty concerning the implica- 
tions of the human nature and will of the Incarnate Christ, has become 
a recognized part of to-day’s Christology. And yet, as a pioneer, he is 
worthy of abiding honour, and these lectures on the man and his 
message, given at Sewanee, form a fit beginning for the Du Bose 
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Memorial Foundation. As a pioneer he may well be called a ‘ prophet’, 
though the lectures do not shew him chiefly as a ‘ prophet of unity’. 
His idea of Unity itself, as based on truth and fearless witness to the 
truth, is a refreshing one, and so is his agreement with Charles Simeon 
that ‘the truth is not in the middle, and not in one extreme, but in 
both extremes’. The whole truth will only come when the Church 
shall have gathered in all the race But one would have expected this 
to lead to more about the Church in relation to truth and unity. It is 
therefore disappointing that the Church scarcely appears again in 
Dr Murray’s book until the last five pages are reached. This omission 
does not seem to be the fault of Du Bose himself, for he taught that 
‘the Church, His Body, is the Sacrament of His continual presence 
among men, and the instrument for the completing of His incarnation, 
the fulness of Him who is step by step attaining His perfected fulfil- 
ment as men respond to His call through the Church ’. 
T. W. CRaFEr. 


The Separation of the Monophysites, by the Rev. W. A. Wicram, D.D. 
(The Faith Press, London, 1923.) 


Tuat Constantine became a Christian, and that very soon after 
Christianity became the accepted religion of the Roman Empire, is 
known to everybody. It is known also that Julian the Apostate, who 
died in 363, failed to re-establish Paganism, and some students of Early 
Church History learn further that the Arian heresies were finally con- 
demned and Christian Doctrine properly defined in 451 at the Council 
of Chalcedon. ‘Early Church History’, however, as usually defined in 
schedules for theological students, comes to an end ten years later with 
the death of Pope Leo. What happened between 46r and the conquests 
of Islam nearly 200 years after that is an unfamiliar story. This is 
neither for lack of materials nor for lack of specialists to work at it: it 
is rather because the period is somehow felt to be dull. The conversion 
of the Empire to Christianity is an impressive conclusion ; what follows 
is the sad tale of how the great opportunity was frittered away in 
seemingly idle controversy, and the story, though most instructive, is 
not so attractive as that of the early days. 

Readers of this JouRNAL are very favourably situated for the study of 
the Monophysite supremacy in Egypt, for they will have read Mr Crum’s 
review of Jean Maspero’s History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, a fine 
book that investigates in detail the e-clesiastical history of Egypt from 
518 to 616. Quite recently Prof. Jiilicher, in the Zeitschrift fiir N. T. 

Wissenschaft, has written an important study of this period, in which, 
after a generous tribute to Maspero’s work, he excuses himself from 
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a regular ‘review’ of it, on the ground that all those interested in the 
subject will have read Mr Crum and entered his corrections in their 
copy of Maspero.’ Prof. Jiilicher goes on to express his dissent from 
Maspero in certain details, notably in that he regards Anastasius Sinaita 
as writing just before the year 700, while Maspero puts him eighty years 
earlier, before the coming of Islam. Jiilicher also differs from Maspero 
in his reconstruction of the events that followed the death of the Jacobite 
Patriarch Theodosius, about 570. The final judgement on this rather 
complicated question may be left to specialists, but certainly no one 
should make up his mind on it without consulting Jiilicher’s elaborate 
discussion, which concludes with a hope that Maspero’s /eingeistiges 
Werk may awake anew that interest in the Monophysite Church, 
without which detailed investigations cannot be undertaken. 

I venture to think that English readers will find their interest stimu- 
lated even more by Dr Wigram’s book on the Separation of the Mono- 
physites.? It is a book in which, as in Jeremy Collier’s Short View 
(according to Macaulay), we ‘can find mirth harmoniously and 
becomingly blended with solemnity’. Dr Wigram succeeds in making 
the fifth and sixth centuries not only perspicuous and instructive, but 
also amusing. This he does, because amongst other things he looks at 
the events from the point of view of the Oriental, of the Christian non- 
Greek subject races. Most ecclesiastical historians think themselves 
Greeks or Latins at heart, and neither know nor love the vaya#, the 
Oriental member of a subject Church, membership in which is his real 
nationality. 

Dr Wigram had already written a history of the beginnings of the 
* Nestorian’ or ‘ Assyrian’ Church from this standpoint, but in treating 
of the separation of the Monophysites he is on more cecumenical 
ground. It is a larger stage and on the whole a drama more interesting 
to us Westerns, yet I cannot help thinking the work must have been 
planned, though not written, with the view of explaining the course of 
Church History to the Holder of the Throne of Mar Adai, then still 
ruling over his little nation in their ancestral highlands in the days before 
the War. From that citadel of ecclesiastical independence, as from an 
eagle’s eyrie, Dr Wigram seems to have surveyed the strife of parties 
and patriarchs, and perhaps was all the better able to estimate the 
forces at work from his being so far off the combatants, and to eastwards 
of them all. 

Of course he lets us see that it was less a doctrinal than a racial 
struggle. It is no accident that when the fight died down the Dyophy- 


1 But why does Jiilicher always call him ‘ Maspéro’? 
2 The Separation of the Monophysites by Rev. W. A. Wigram, D.D., London, 
1923. 
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sites were victorious in Greek-speaking lands, but the Monophysites in 
non-Greek-speaking lands. The influence of Alexander the Great was 
wearing away by the sth and 6th centuries a. D., and Orientals no longer 
felt an inner compulsion to take their thought from a Greek model. 
Yet too much must not be made of this, for the same period saw the 
decay of genuine Syriac literature and its general occidentalization— 
Hellenization is too noble a word—mainly through the labours of 
Monophysite scholars. It was rather the bureaucracy of the Byzantine 
system, developed in the one department where the Oriental is most 
sensitive, viz. his religion, that provoked the resistance of the East. And 
the opposition was led at first by men who were Alexandrians and 
Antiochenes, men like Timothy and Severus. 

There were other influences at work from the beginning, only partially 
ethnic, which Dr Wigram brings into the prominence that is their due. 
What was settled at Chalcedon? In answer, we may say that they 
settled the Faith, they defined the Nature (or Natures) of our Lord, 
they drew up a noble and enduring Creed. But they did something 
more than that: they settled the precedence of the first five personages 
in the Church. First, of course, came the Bishop of Old Rome: there 
was no dispute about his position. But the second place was given to 
the Bishop of New Rome, to the Patriarch of the upstart city of Con- 
stantinople. Alexandria was only, third, Antioch was fourth, while 
Jerusalem was recognized as a fifth Patriarch with appropriate territories 
assigned to it in Palestine and the Western Desert at the expense of 
Antioch. 

By this decision Constantinople was pleased, Jerusalem was satisfied, 
Antioch and Alexandria were aggrieved, especially the latter. Jerusalem 
could hope for nothing higher, for in Origen’s day it had only been the 
seat of a simple bishop, subject ecclesiastically to Caesarea. But both 
Antioch and Alexandria grudged the power and influence now accorded 
to the parvenu capital of the East, a see, moreover, unillustrated by 
martyrs, while Antioch was the oldest seat of Gentile Christianity and 
Alexandria had been the chair of Athanasius. Dr Wigram (p. 8 f) very 
well points out that the rise of Constantinople, like the rise of Old 
Rome itself, was due less to the ambition of designing prelates than to 
geographical and political circumstance. ‘The Emperor supported his 
domestic patriarch ... Bishop after Bishop of Constantinople may be 
dispossessed, or even killed, by the intrigues of his rival; Rome may 
protest her fill against-canons that legalize what has come to be the fact. 
Gregory, Chrysostom, Nestorius, Flavian, may come to exile or death in 
turn, but the position of Constantinople as first among the patriarchs of 
the Eastern Empire has to be admitted. . . . Of course, the Emperor 
favoured the developement. It was well that the Bishop who was mést 
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directly under his hand should be the premier Bishop. ... The patriarch 
who was always at court . . . became the recognized head of the ecclesi- 
astical branch of the civil service’ (p. 9). 

All this is very well said, and with it should be quoted yet another 
wise saying of our author: ‘The impression given by the facts of the 
history is that the Council [of Chalcedon] was reverenced [at Constan- 
tinople], not so much because of Canon i and the doctrinal decree, as 
because of Canon xxviii and the rank thereby given to the see. Con- 
stantinople clung to the Council for the sake of the canon, aware how 
difficult would be the re-enactment of the latter if the former were 
abandoned. Rome, genuinely Chalcedonian, acquiesced at last in the 
canon for the sake of the Council’ (p. 20). So, however much an 
Emperor like Zeno or Anastasius may coquet with Monophysitism and 
desire to placate the Monophysite population of Egypt and Syria, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople never dares openly to disavow the ‘ Chalce- 
donian Definition ’, for it was also the Definition of his own rank and 
dignity in Christendom. 

Dr Wigram’s story of the ups and downs of Church affairs during the 
two centuries that followed Chalcedon is written with a clear perception 
of these untheological considerations. At the same time he speaks of 
Christian doctrine with real comprehension and sympathy. This 
enables him to see and to express better than most writers of ecclesi- 
astical history the reasons that led to the triumph of Monophysite ideas 
among the Orientals. ‘The Orient was a land of monks and... the 
mystic theology of the Egyptian school made a stronger appeal to 
the ascetic than did the “ rationalist” faith of Antioch. What the ascetic 
and mystic desires is to be rid of the burden of the flesh, and to be 
absorbed in the Godhead. Hence his thought tends to dwell on the 
“Word”, rather than on the Son of Man. Christ, our example, the 
“ Friend of publicans and sinners”, who “came eating and drinking”, 
and “went about doing good”, can hardly appeal to the hermit who has 
withdrawn himself from all contact with his fellow-creatures. The 
thought of Christ as our first-fruits, raising our human nature to the right 
hand of God, is even farther from him, for the ascetic is seldom far from 
the Manichee, and the idea of raising this material thing, our humanity, 
to spiritual levels, was both impossible and unwelcome’ (p. 21). ‘The 
drift of theological thought for many a year was Monophysitic and (by 
a natural connexion of ideas) Mariolatrous.’ . . . Christ the Friend, 
Helper, and Master, was realized less and less; He was thought of only 
as the distant divine ruler, the terrible future judge. Other figures, and 
one figure in particular, were put into the place that was His’ (p. 22). 


1 This was nof the case in this period in Chalcedonian Rome, as Edmund Bishop 
pointed out more than once. 
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The final chapter is an admirable précis of Monophysite Christology. 
He points out that the difference between Severus, the great Monophy- 
site theologian, and his opponents, was mainly one of terms. They 
used ‘nature’ (vow) in two different senses: ‘to Monophysites the 
terms “ Nature” and “ Person” (imdcracw) were synonymous, and to 
Dyophysites, the terms “Nature” and “Essence” (oioia)’. And 
Dr Wigram adds: ‘minds of one cast laid stress on the unity and 
majesty of Christ, and minds of another type were drawn by the thought 
of his twofoldness, and of the possibility of human sympathy that was 
implied therein’ (p. 194). 

The greater part of the book deals rather with history than with 
doctrine directly. Space will not permit more extracts, but to those in 
search of a picturesque Eastern tale, which is also true, we may commend 
the story of Anastasius of Samosata, who passed at one bound from 
camel-driver to Patriarch of the reunited Monophysites of Syria 
(pp. 185-187). 

The philosopher and bishop Synesius says somewhere that he pre- 
ferred buying cheap MSS, notwithstanding their many mistakes and bad 
spellings, as the effort of correcting them tended to keep you awake 
while you were reading. There are a certain number of minor errors of 
this kind in Dr Wigram’s book, the worst of which is that Dioscorus 
(Avécxopoc) is always spelt Dioscuros, as if he were Castor or Pollux. 
But it is only fair to add that Dr Wigram’s readers will keep awake in 
any case. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Reminiscences of Jesus by an Eye-witness, by H. D. A. Major, D.D. 
(John Murray, London, 1925.) 


Tuis little book of 122 pages is a study of the Gospel according to 
Mark. It aims at shewing readers of ordinary education that ‘the 
primitive and uncontradicted Church tradition which ascribed this 
Gospel to St Mark and declared it to contain the actual memoirs of 
St Peter is based on fact’. In particular Dr Major has in view the 
‘growing tendency among those who are not scholars, but who for 
various reasons are led to abandon the traditional belief in the verbal 
inspiration and historical infallibility of the Gospels, to jump to the 
extreme view that the Gospels are mainly mythical productions’ (p. vi). 

Those who occupy themselves closely with the Gospel of Mark 
cannot go very far wrong, for it is indeed a most precious historical 
document, a document which does not lend itself in the least to theories 
that Jesus never really lived and died. Dr Major is sometimes very 
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happy: an instance is his explanation of dudiBaddovrer (Mk. i 16), * 


where he gives reasons for thinking that Peter and Andrew were wading, 
while James and John were ‘called’ from their boat (p. 76). It is much 
to be wished that his book may have a large circulation and fall into the 
hands of those for whom it is intended, though if the believers in 
Gospel myths were not persuaded by F. C. Conybeare’s Zhe Historic 
Christ (1914) it is not likely that they will listen to Dr Major. 

If I may be allowed to criticize, I am not quite sure that Dr Major 
quite realizes how much more difficult his task is in his chapter viii than 
in chapter vii. In chapter vii he triumphantly shews how much less 
historical are the parallel accounts in Matthew and Luke than in Mark 
it follows that Matthew and Luke are later than and dependent on 
Mark. In chapter viii, on the other hand, he has to consider Mark’s 
account in itself, in comparison with what we may imagine the actual 
fact to have been. This is a much more difficult thing, for the power 
of recognizing historical fact when he sees it is the last and greatest gift 
of the historian. Vividness in narration is not always a guarantee of 
fact. On p. 80 the story of the Gerasene demoniac is discussed. 
Certainly ‘ Mark’s account (v 1-20) is much superior in vividness to 
Matthew’s’, but is it really credible as it stands? Dr Major says ‘no 
serious modern student is at all likely to doubt that we have in Mark 
a description of an actual occurrence related by an eye-witness’. Well, 
I confess that I can only subscribe to this statement if we identify the 
eye-witness with the cured ‘demoniac’ and suppose that the detail in 
the story belongs to his confused nightmare memories. And the 
geographical implication involved in Dr Major’s ‘Gerasene (Khersene)’ 
is highly disputable. The photograph I have seen of Khersa does not 
explain to me the suicide of the 2,000 swine. I prefer to believe that 
‘Gerasene’ is right and that the story came to Mark from Gerasa, i.e. 
Jerash, whither the recovered lunatic may have gone to live. 

This is a detail, but it illustrates the difficulties of the historian. 
There is only one true historical account of any incident, viz. what 
really happened. A tale involving miracle, or something incredible, 
does not become historical if we get rid of the miracle and substitute 
a wrong rationalistic interpretation. I do not think Dr Major often 
goes wrong in this way, but I get the impression that he does not suffi- 
ciently feel the difficulty, so that he does not always compel conviction 
that the picturesque tales told by St Mark are really, really true. But 
the people whom he hopes to influence, the people who have thrown 
over the authority of Scripture and have adopted the opinion that there 
is not much history in the Gospel stories, need to know why Mark is 
more historical than a vivid fairy tale. ‘This revelation of a suffering 
Messiah is repeated by Jesus again and again henceforth, but the pre- 
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diction of suffering, rejection, and death is combined by Him with the 
prediction of the Resurrection ’—so Dr Major, pp. 24, 25: will people 
who have thrown over the authority of Scripture accept a document 
which contains such a presentation as historical because it also contains 
some vividly told tales ? 

It is easy to be over-critical, especially of one’s own friends and 
party. Dr Major can easily retort that for his purpose brevity. was 
essential ; I can only wish him a second edition in which he can treat 
of the general historical presentation of the career of Jesus Christ found 
in St Mark’s Gospel, and also that his little book may cause more 


readers to study that Gospel for themselves.' 
F. C. BuRKITT. 


Jésus de Nazareth: mythe ou histoire?, by Maurice GoGuEL. (Payot, 
Paris, 1925.) 


Dr F. C. ConysBeare’s ‘investigation of the views of Mr J. M. 
Robertson, Dr A. Drews, and Prof. W. B. Smith’ under the title Z%e 
Historical Christ (Watts & Co. 1914) was welcomed in this JOURNAL 
on its appearance (/. Z..S. xvi 570) as a very effective treatment of the 
subject from Dr Conybeare’s point of view midway ‘between tradi- 
tionalism and absurdity’ as he described it. The same theme, that 
Jesus had no historical existence, and that the origin of Christianity was 
a myth of a Saviour God for whom a history in the world was invented 
has recently attracted public attention in France through articles 
published in the Mercure de France by M. P.-L. Couchoud and repro- 
duced in Ze mystére de Jésus. M. Maurice Goguel, therefore, has 
undertaken a fresh survey of the question in the book now before us. 
He pays tribute to the intellectual loyalty and high qualities of M. 
Couchoud’s book but is constrained to judge it ‘the dream of a poet 
rather than the work of a historian’, and he devotes 300 pages to 
a careful review of the evidence that leads him to that judgement. 
When the question was raised anew some twenty years ago* many 


1 P. 86—‘ bought’ should be ‘brought’. P. 98—Why insert ‘not’ in 
Mk. xvi 2? In ver. 4 it is light enough for the women to ‘ notice’. P. ror—No 
confirmatory evidence has turned up for Ariston: see now Streeter The Four 
Gospels p. 344 ff. P. 1os—For Dalmanutha see J. T. S. xvii 15 f. P, r19—It 
is surely difficult to believe that Mark meant the Dove in his tale of the Baptism to 
be taken metaphorically. 

2 M. Goguel begins his book by a sketch of the history of doubts on the subject 
from the time of our English Deists, referring especially to Ch. Guignebert’s Le 
probleme de Jésus, Paris, 1914, for fuller treatment of their work. 
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students of Christian origins were conscious that the ‘historicity’ of the 
traditional portrait was in many of its details so uncertain that it was 
only from the position of the newer historical criticism that the attack 
could be met successfully. _No one who had been accustomed to detect 
different strata in the documents, to watch a story grow, to trace the 
stages of the developement of doctrine, could doubt that actual history 
underlay the records as we have them. It is on these lines that M. 
Goguel conducts his investigation. Of special interest and freshness is 
his careful analysis of the various factors of the theology of St Paul to 
shew the existence side by side of conceptions that are not on the same 
plane of thought, that do not cohere and are indeed contradictory 
(p. 171). The conclusion is inevitable that there was no ready-made 
system, myth, or doctrine, of which St Paul’s conceptions could be the 
developement, or to match which the historical background was invented. 
On the contrary, the system presupposes historical facts which are not 
readily reconciled with the writer’s previous ideas, and it grows up as his 
interpretation of those facts. M. Goguel also works through the other 
Epistles of the New Testament, shewing that the historical allusions are 
always introduced for the purpose of using some detail of the historical 
tradition that every one knew to enforce a practical moral end. 

A similar examination of the Gospels is made to shew that a tradition 
of facts which would not easily fit into the dogmatic framework lies at 
their back, whereas if the tradition were only the projection on the 
plane of history of an ideal myth or drama of redemption, the gospel 
history would be homogeneous. The fact that stages in the develope- 
ment of the tradition can be so easily detected proves its actual basis in 
history. Transformation is not creation ; it is not at the origin of the 
tradition, but in the course of its literary developement, that the mythical 
element seems to come in (p. 260). There are points at which 
M. Goguel in his refutation of M. Couchoud seems to me to stray from 
the lines of historical truth almost as much as M. Couchoud himself— 
notably in that he does not seem to allow for any religious experiences 
on the part of Jesus Himself in the form of visions such as he readily 
assumes on the part of His disciples after His death. So the historical 
data underlying the narratives of the Baptism, the Temptation, and the 
Transfiguration, are not given their proper value. The historical 
foundation is strengthened by recognition of the evidence that Jesus 
was Himself a ‘recipient’ of visions. 

But the whole book is full of careful werk and abundantly fulfils its 


purpose. 
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The Heart of the Gospel, by the Rev. J. K. Moztey, B.D., with a preface 
by THomas B. Stronc, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. (S.P.C.K., 1925.) 


THis is a collection of addresses, articles, and reviews composed 
during the last five years. The main subject is the Atonement. It is 
the Cross as God’s redeeming act that is ‘the heart of the Gospel’, and 
Mr Mozley presents this view of the Gospel with a fine rolling eloquence. 
The Bishop of Ripon in a prefatory note says, ‘he presents it in con- 
nexion with the whole view of the Nature of God and His relation to 
man and the course of the world’s history’. Any one who is satisfied 
to regard ‘ the course of the world’s history’ in the pessimistic or world- 
denying manner that has been common in the Church in the past, or 
the Gospel as ‘a Gospel for a perishing world’ (p. 163), may be more 
than content with Mr Mozley’s championship of this position. Others, 
of whom I am one, would not admit the main premiss and would have 
to present a different view at greater length than is possible in a notice 
of his book. But one comment must be made here. I am sure 
Mr Mozley is not really one of those who think that any stick is good 
enough to beat ‘ modernists’ with. Yet in the Christological part of his 
treatment of his subject he insists (p. 161) on the importance of ‘the 
conception of distinct personal pre-existence’ of ‘the Divine Word or 
Son’, and he defines this distinct personal pre-existence as one ‘ carrying 
with it a consciousness distinct from the consciousness of God the 
Father’. The terms used are as modern as any modernist’s. But 


‘a doctrine of the Trinity which gives us three distinct consciousnesses in 


God would surely have been intolerable to the Fathers who stated our 
orthodox doctrine. They were at the utmost pains to insist that the 
differentiation was such as to safeguard what we mean by unity of con- 
sciousness. I need only refer toGregory of Nyssa’s Quod non sint tres Det, 
or the Quicungue vult, or Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto in which he wrote of 
those who ‘ were introducing the polytheism of Hellenic error into the 
undefiled theology of the Christians’. And if Mr Mozley is right in 
thinking that his doctrine of Atonement requires a consciousness of 


“¢the Divine Word or Son’ distinct from that of the Father, that fact 


alone should make his doctrine suspect to him, as a champion of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. It seems to me that he is misled by reading the 
mythology of Religion into the Science of Theology, whereas it is 
Theology’s business to control the picture-thinking of Religion. That 
is all I can say about it in a short notice of his, in many ways attractive, 
book, and I say it in the interests of scientific theology which should 
not, I think, be ignored even in papers ‘which were addresses to 
Congress meetings’. ‘ 


Ff 2 
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Gnostic Fragments, edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ERNESTO 
Buonalvtl, Professor of Sacred History at the Royal University of 
Rome, and done into English by EpitH Cowe.i. (Williams & 
Norgate, 1924.) 

THE purpose of this book is to ‘discover first-hand information con- 
cerning the Gnostics by means of the fragments of their work which 
remain’, in the belief that Gnostic speculation represents one of the 
most arresting philosophical and religious systems of its time. In 
the Introduction Prof. Buonaiuti gives a short history of modern investi- 
gation into the origin and characteristics of Gnosticism, and then pro- 
ceeds to the evidence of the remaining fragments of ‘the great Gnostic 
masters’ Basilides (and Isidoré), Carpocrates (and Epiphanes), Valen- 
tinus and his pupils Heracleon and Ptolemaeus, concluding with Theo- 
dotus. He has utilized all the most recent studies and selected the 
fragments on which he relies as genuine with discrimination. Prof. 
Buonaiuti knows that he is not on safe ground in claiming the Odes of 
Solomon as the work of Valentinus and drawing evidence from them. 
He is, no doubt, encouraged to do so by the conviction which marks 
his interpretation, that Gnosis in the hands of the Gnostic masters was 
above all else, ‘a form of mysticism which claims to point out the path 
of interior salvation’. It is a very much expurgated ‘Gnosticism’ with 
which he presents his readers as the genuine article. 

The translation from the Italian runs well; but in the hymn from the 
Leucian Acts of John (for which Dr James’s text is used) there are 
mistakes, some of which may be misprints (as ‘adore’ for ‘adorn’, 
‘betrayed’ for ‘betrayer’) and others wrong renderings whether of the 
Greek by the author or of the Italian version by the translator. 


Celsi *AdnOys Adyos excussit et restituere conatus est Dr Orto GLock- 
NER: ‘Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen’, No. 151. 
(A. Marcus und E. Weber’s Verlag, Bonn, 1924.) 


Dr GLOCKNER has already written on the work of Celsus and now 
he gives us the complete Greek text so far as it can be recovered, 
shewing by the use of different brackets the parts which are not actually 
quoted by Origen verbatim, though they can be inferred with certainty 
from what he says, and the words which have to be supplied or are less 
certain. Dr Glockner has taken Koetschau’s text of Origen as his basis 
and agrees with him as against Wendland that for the recovery of the 
words of Celsus codex A is of greater value than the codices of 
the Philocalia, giving examples of the ‘levity’ with which alterations 
have been made in the latter. He also deals in his introduction with 
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the passages in which Keim thought that Origen had abbreviated or 
omitted some of the arguments of Celsus and argues, I think con- 
vincingly, that we must accept Origen’s own emphatic assertions, that 
apart from the first twenty-seven chapters (which are avowedly a sum- 
mary) and some repetitions of charges already dealt with, he omitted 
nothing of the charges and arguments of Celsus. So with those excep- 
tions Dr Glockner claims that he is able to present the full text or all of 
it that was of importance in Celsus’s attack on Christianity. Keim’s 
version, with its divisions and headings of the different sections, retains 
its value ; but it is a boon to have a continuous Greek text with full 
apparatus criticus and notes on the more important variants for the 
reading of this most weighty of all early criticisms of the new religion. 


Die betende Kirche: ein liturgisches Volksbuch (Sankt Augustinus 
Verlag, Berlin, 1924) is a large, handsomely got up, and illustrated book 
that comes from the Abbey of Maria Laach, intended to popularize 
knowledge about church buildings and the whole rationale and apparatus 
of public worship. It is a work of edification, very suitable for intelli- 
gent lay people whose language is German, but to be useful in this 
country it would need to be translated into English. 


In Zarly Christians at Prayer a.D. 1-400 (‘Library of Devotion’, 
Methuen & Co.) Dr Emery Barnes has a subject not dealt with before 
and he gives us a charming little volume, learned, simple, and fresh, 
with a good deal about Prayer as well as examples of prayers of indi- 
vidual Christians from the earliest days to Augustine. To put Christian 
Prayer in its proper perspective he also has chapters at the beginning on 
‘ Prayer in the Old Testament’ and ‘ Between the Testaments’, and in 
the latter chapter gives us an English version of the Zighteen Benedictions 
which makes a distinctive addition to the value of the book. 


The Reformers and the Bible by the Rev. L. Et.iotr Binns, B.D. 
(W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, 1923) is a little book made up of four 
papers which were originally contributed to Zhe Record. Mr Binns has 
utilized the labours of many historians and put together in small com- 
pass with explicit quotations and terse comments, the views as to the 
authority of the Bible held, respectively, by some of the Schoolmen, 
the Catholic Reformers, Luther and Calvin, and the later Reformers 
including the Anglican. The papers were well worth republishing in 
a more permanent form. 
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Gambling and Betting: a short study dealing with their origin and 
their relation to morality and religion, by R. H. Charles, D.D., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, Fellow of the British Academy 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1924), is a learned essay on the subject by 
one who is not satisfied that previous writers have dealt with it 
adequately. Dr Charles thinks that gambling and betting are essentially 
the same and sprang from ‘the desire to stimulate the innate love of 
the game and the element of adventure inherent in man’ when the 
game itself began to pall. The chapter in which arguments palliating 
or actually justifying gambling are reviewed is perhaps the most effective, 
though it is a hard saying that condemns all games which belong to the 
sphere of chance as a passing ‘out of the sphere of order and reason 
into that of umreason and chaos’ (p. 51). The only sure means of 
eliminating the gambling spirit is to be found, Dr Charles concludes, in 
Religion which presents a plan of life which is one of high adventure 
along the ways of Providence with ever larger issues at stake. 


J. F. BB. 


Code Hittite provenant de Asie Mineure (vers. 1350 av. .-C.), 1° partie, 
par Frépféric Hrozny. (Geuthner, Paris, 1922.) 


Professor Hrozny’s decipherment and publication of a Hittite law- 
code from Boghaz Keui is naturally of the highest interest and import- 
ance. The cuneiform text of the laws has been transcribed by the Pro- 
fessor in Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkii vi, Nos. 3, 4, 12, 26(1921); and 
the present edition, which contains a transliteration and translation, 
together with photographic reproductions of the tablets, is to be com- 
pleted in a second volume by a detailed discussion and glossary. The 
language of the code is Hittite or (to give it its native term) Kanesian— 
a language which, prior to the great find of cuneiform tablets at 
Boghaz Keui, was unknown to us except for the two Arzawa letters 
contained among the Tell el-Amarna correspondence, which the late 
Professor Knudtzon so shrewdly conjectured to be in the Hittite 
language, and (as has now been proved by Professor Hrozny) to have 
Indo-European affinities. The decipherment of this language is a 
triumph of linguistic skill which belongs wholly to Professor Hrozny ; 
and though the translator is obliged, at the present stage of his re 
search, to resort to some extent to conjecture, those who have followed 
his discussions on the language (Die Sprache der Hittiter, 1916-17), 
and examined his attempted translations of historical texts ( Hethitische 
Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkit, 1919), will have no doubt that he is 
working on sound lines, and has reached a stage at which scientific 
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interpretation is feasible, and results of permanent value may be at- 
tained. The inclusion in the great collection of tablets of a number 
of vocabularies, in which Hittite words are equated with their Sumerian 
and Akkadian equivalents (Ket/schrifttexte aus Boghazkit i, Nos. 30-59),' 
affords some amount of aid to the interpretation of the language ; as 
do also the frequent use of Sumerian ideograms, the meaning of which 
is known, to express the corresponding Hittite terms, and the occasional 
occurrence. of phrases spelt out syllabically in Akkadian (Semitic 
Babylonian). 

The laws deal with homicide, assault, and bodily injuries, kidnapping, 
runaway slaves, marriage, brigandage, feudal service,injury to property, &c., 
covering, in these respects, much the same ground as is covered 
by the Code of Hammurabi ; and an attractive subject of research will 
be the possible relation of the Hittite code to the Babylonian, or, to go 
further back, to the Sumerian legislation to which, as is now evident, 
the Babylonian was largely indebted.’ 

Cursory examination of the Hittite code reveals connexion with 
Babylonian or Sumerian legislation which seems to be more than acci- 
dental in the following points among others. 

All three codes impose a compensation of ten shekels for injury to 
a free woman resulting in miscarriage. The Hittite, however, draws 
a distinction between the case of a ten months’ pregnancy,* for which 
the full compensation is exacted, and one of five months, for which five 
shekels only is imposed ; while the Sumerian law distinguishes between 
injury caused by ‘ jostling ’ (unintentional ?) for which the compensation 
is ten shekels, and ‘striking’ (intentional) which is punished by double 
the sum (Sumerian, Clay no. 28 ; Hammurabi § 209; Hittite § 19). 

If the injured woman is a slave, the Hittite law imposes a compensa- 
tion of five shekels in the case of the full period of ten months, 
ignoring lesser periods. In Hammurabi’s code five shekels is the 
compensation for injury to the daughter of a poor man (muSkénu), 
while two shekels only is imposed in the case of a slave-woman (Hit. 
§ 18; Ham. §§ 211, 213). 

The Hittite and Babylonian codes nearly agree in their legislation as 


1 These were edited by the late Prof. Delitzsch under the title Sumerisch- 
Abkkadisch-Hettitsche Vocabularfragmente (Abhandl, der Kinigl. Preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1914, Phil.-hist. Klasse, nr. 3). 

2 The fragment of a-Sumerian code of laws has been published by Prof. Clay, 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Bab. Coll., 1915. The contents of this and 
other fragments have been conveniently summarized by Dr Langdon, ‘The 
Sumerian Law Code compared with the Code of Hammurabi’, J. R. A. S., 1920, 
pp- 489 ff. 

3 The reckoning of ten months as the full period seems to have been usual in 
antiquity: cf. Wisd. of Sol. vii 2; Virgil Ecl. iv 61. 
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to a broken betrothal. The intending husband having paid the 
purchase-price to the girl’s parents, if these latter break the agreement 
they must refund the money—and, in the Hittite law, to double the 
amount ; if, however, the bridegroom changes his mind and repudiates 
the betrothal, the girl’s parents retain the money (Hit. §§ 29, 30; Ham. 
§§ 160, 159). 

In the Babylonian code the penalty for stealing a bull is thirty-fold 
restitution (Ham. § 8). This is given in the Hittite code as ‘formerly’ 
the penalty for the theft of a ‘great bull’ (i.e. one of at least two years 
old), which has ‘ now’ been reduced to fifteen-fold (Hit. § 57). 

According to the Babylonian code the hirer of an ox who breaks its 
hoof has to render ox for ox; or, if he breaks its horn, to pay a quarter 
of its price (Ham. §§ 246, 248). In the Hittite code the hirer who 
breaks a horn or a hoof must give a sound ox to the owner in place of 
the damaged animal ; but, if the owner say, ‘I will take my own ox’, 
he is to receive two shekels of silver in addition (Hit. § 74). 

If the hirer of an ox caused it to lose an eye, he must, according to 
the Babylonian code, pay half the value of the animal to its owner 
(Ham. § 247). In the Hittite code the sum to be paid is six shekels 
of silver (Hit. § 77 B), and, comparing another section of the legislation 
which fixes the prices of livestock, we find that the value of a plough- 
ox (presumably the class of animal which would be hired) is twelve’ 
shekels (Hit. § 178). 

Many other resemblances, more or less close, between Hittite and 
Babylonian legislation might be noticed ; but it is doubtful whether 
most of these can be pressed to prove connexion, since resemblance in 
subject-matter might be expected in approximately similar conditions of 
civilization, and resemblance in penalty is natural in certain cases—for 
example, the infliction of the death-penalty for various very serious 
offences. In some cases the penalties differ fairly widely ; and, speak- 
ing generally, it may be noticed that they are less savage in the Hittite 
code than in the Babylonian, and more ready to compound by money- 
compensation for bodily injuries which Hammurabi’s code punishes by 
infliction of the like injury. For example, the Babylonian penalty of 
‘eye for eye, tooth for tooth’, and the like, when the injury has been 
inflicted by an equal (Ham. 196, 197, 200), also found in the Hebrew 
legislation of the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxi 24, 25), is replaced 
by a money-compensation (Hit, §§ 7 ff.), and this, in the case of a tooth 
lost through a blow, has been cut down from one mina (sixty shekels) 
to twenty shekels. A similar remission of half the penalty once 
assessed has been made, we are informed, in the case of assault which 


1} The tablet is here somewhat defaced, and it is not certain whether the figure 
is 12 or 15. 
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takes the form of a blow on the head. ‘Formerly’ the assailant paid 
six shekels, half of which went to the injured man and half to the 
palace ; ‘but now the king has remitted the sum due to the palace, 
so only the man struck takes three shekels’ (§ 9). This humaner 
tendency in legislation does not, however, imply a more elaborate 
civilization. On the contrary, such laws as in Hammurabi’s code 
imply an elaborately organized town-life—those for example which 
deal with surgeons’ fees and the regulation of public houses—are non- 
existent in the Hittite code (though Hit. § 10 has a passing reference to 
a doctor’s fee). 

In one or two cases it is interesting to notice a resemblance between 
Hittite and Hebrew legislation where no close Babylonian parallel can 
be adduced. Thus, in the Hittite code § 197 a distinction is drawn 
between the violation of a (betrothed or married) woman ‘in the 
mountains’ and ‘in the house’, in the former case the man only being 
punished by death, while in the latter this penalty is to be inflicted 
upon the woman also. This law is exactly like that of Deut. xxii 23-27, 
which draws a similar distinction of place—‘in the field’’ as distinct 
from ‘in the city’, and makes the non-infliction or infliction of the 
death-penalty upon ‘the betrothed maiden’ depend upon this, supply- 
ing the reason which is not mentioned in the Hittite code: in the open 
country the woman may be presumed to have cried out but found no 
one to save her, whereas in the city she would have been heard had she 
cried out, and the fact that she did not do so implies that she was 
a consenting party. Hammurabi’s code (§ 130) deals only with the 
case of such an outrage in the house of the woman’s father, when the 
man is to be killed and the woman allowed to go free. 

Again, the Hittite law § 75 closely resembles the Hebrew law of the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex. xx 10-12. According to the former, if an 
ox, horse, or mule entrusted to a man dies suddenly, or is devoured by 
a wolf (or leopard ?), or disappears, he must ‘restore it intact’ (make 
equivalent restitution). But ‘if he says, ‘‘it died at the hand of a god”, 
then he must take an oath to it. The Hebrew law runs, ‘If a man 
deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or ox, or sheep, or any beast, to 
keep, and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, none seeing it ; the oath 
of Yahweh shall be between them both, whether he hath not put his 
hand unto his neighbour’s goods ; and the owner thereof shall accept it 
(i.e. the oath), and he shall not make restitution. But if it shall be 
stolen from him, he shall make restitution to the owner thereof.’ The 
only parallel to this law which can be cited from Hammurabi’s code is 


1 The Sumerian ideogram HAR-SAG which is used in the Hittite law = Baby- 
lonian $ad& ‘mountain’. Hebrew sddé ‘field’ probably = Babylonian Sadu#, the 
Palestinian pasture-land being the hill-country, Cf. the reviewer’s Judges pp. 111 f. 
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. § 266 which relates to an oath of compurgation taken by a shepherd 
when ‘a stroke of God’ has taken place in a sheepfold, or a lion has 
killed. 

Less striking, but still worthy of notice, is the connexion between 
the Hittite law § 100 and Ex. xxii 6, both exacting restitution for 
destruction of corn by fire. Hammurabi’s code does not deal with 
incendiarism. 

All things considered, the conclusion which probably will be finally 
reached is that there is an ultimate connexion between the ancient 
systems of legislation in Western Asia as known to us, Sumerian, 
Babylonian, Hittite, and Hebrew, though each has naturally developed 
to a large extent upon its own lines, and in accordance with the needs 
of the type of civilization which it represents. It is regrettable that we 
do not know more about Sumerian legislation, so that we might judge 
whether this has influenced Hittite legislation directly, or only in- 
directly through the medium of the Babylonian law-code. One small 
point may be noted, as favouring direct Sumerian influence. In 
Hammurabi’s code, when the subject of a law is the indefinite ‘a man’ 
(awilum) , this precedes the object and the verb, thus :— 

Summa awilum alpam igurma =—=s karansu _—_isbir 

‘If aman  anox_ has hired and its horn has broken...’ 

In Hittite, in contrast, we find the curious order, object, indefinite 
subject ‘ anyone’ (Auiski), verb :— 
takku SI.GU(D) xakma GIR. GU(D) &utski duvarnizi 

‘If thehornofanox or _ the hoof of an ox anyone has broken...’ 
This order looks much as if it were copied from Sumerian, in which we 
have first the object, then the verb (implying the indefinite subject) :— 

tukundibi dam_ egir-ra ba-an-tu-ka 
‘If | awife second (one) has married...’ 

On questions such as these we may look forward with keen anticipa- 

tion to Professor Hrozny’s discussions in his second volume. 


Eléments de Bibliographie Hittite, par G. Contenau. (Geuthner, Paris, 
1922.) 

Since the discovery of the Hittite archives at Boghaz Keui, the first 
results of which were published by the late Professor Winckler in 
Mitteil. der deutsch. Orient-Gesellschaft, 907, a flood of new light has 
been thrown upon Hittite history and language, and literature upon the 
subject has grown apace. Prior to this, however, the Hittite problem 
for the last half-century or so attracted and exercised the ingenuity of 
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orientalists, and a considerable literature accumulated bearing directly 
or indirectly upon this previously obscure department of Western 
Asian history. It is convenient, therefore, to possess Dr. Contenau’s 
bibliography, which starts with Texier’s Description de [Asie Mineure 
(published in 1839 and containing the earliest representation of the 
monuments of Boghaz Keui), and is carried down to rg22. So far as 
the reviewer has been able to test it, the work is reasonably comprehen- 
sive and complete. Considering, however, the great value of Egyptian 
information bearing upon Hittite history, it is strange to find no 
reference to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt (5 vols., 1906-7), 
which contains in vol. iii translations of documents of the first import 
ance bearing upon the relations of Egypt with the Hittites, or to 


Petrie’s History of Egypt, vol. iii, which deals in some detail with the 
same subject. 


The Fall of Nineveh. The newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle, 
Vo. 21,901, in the British Museum, edited with Transliteration, 
Translation, Notes, &c., by C. J.Gapp, M.A. (London, 1923.)' 


Tue highly important tablet here published by Mr Gadd is written in 
New Babylonian cuneiform, and probably belongs, like other Chronicles, 
to the Achaemenid period. Evidence suggests that it was written in 
Babylon. The style and language prove its close affinity with the famous 
Babylonian Chronicle; and Mr Gadd has no doubt that it formed 
a continuation of that work. It deals in seventy-five lines with the 
events of the tenth to the seventeenth years of the reign of Nabo- 
polassar, 616-609 B.c., who is mentioned by name in the first line, but 
elsewhere appears as ‘the king of Akkad’. _ 

In 616 B.c. Nabopolassar was already in revolt against his Assyrian 
over-lord, the weakling Sin-shar-ishkun, and the Chronicle for this and 
the following year gives an outline of his campaigns in Assyrian 
territory. A highly interesting and unexpected piece of information 
is that Egypt appears fighting in alliance with Assyria. In the 
month Marcheswan (Oct.-Nov.) of 615 B.c. the Medes appear upon 
the scene; and in the following summer we find them, under the 
leadership of Kyaxeres, making an attack upon Nineveh. The tablet 
is somewhat broken at-this point ; but it is clear that the attack was not 
pressed home. They captured Tarbis, however, a city in the district of 
Nineveh, and then the important city of Ashur, making ‘cruel havoc’ 

1 Dr Burney was engaged on this Review at the time when he was seized by 
illness, and he had written out for press what follows. Though not completed, it 
is published as among the last of the valuable pieces of work he did for the JourNat. 
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among the chief men. On the fall of Ashur, the king of Akkad went to 
meet Kyaxeres and concluded an alliance with him, after which both 
kings returned to their own lands for the winter. The year 613 B.C. 
forms an interlude in the history of the last days of Nineveh, and the 
Chronicle for this year only informs us as to minor operations of the 
king of Akkad. No mention is made of the Medes, who were clearly 
drawn off from Assyria; and the inference is that they must have been 
occupied in negotiations with the Scythians, with whom they appear 
next year in alliance. This conclusion agrees with the tradition of 
Diodorus, which tells us of alarm created among the Medes by the 
approach of a ‘ Bactrian’ army, which, however, was eventually persuaded 
to make common cause with them against Assyria. 

The interest of the Chronicle culminates in the following year, 
612 B.c., for here we have a description of the capture and fall of 
Nineveh, an event which must thus be placed six years earlier than the 
date which has hitherto been accepted. Most unfortunately the tablet 
has suffered serious damage just at this point; but though some 
interesting details are thus missing, the main facts can be ascertained. 
The king of Akkad joined forces with the Medes and Scythians, and 
the three armies marched against Nineveh. There were three battles (?) 
followed by ‘a mighty assault’ upon the city, resulting in its downfall 
in the month of Ab (July-Aug.). The end of Sin-shar-ishkun then 
seems to have been narrated, but the mutilation of the tablet has 
obliterated the description. After turning the city ‘into a mound and 
a ruin’ (the very phrase constantly used by Assyria to describe havoc 
wrought on captured cities is here applied to herself), Kyaxeres retired 
with his army, while the king of Akkad received in Nineveh the 
captives of conquered provinces. 

Then follows a highly interesting piece of information. Some part 
of the Assyrian army escaped on the downfall of Nineveh, and, marching 
westward, occupied the city of Harran, where their leader, whose name 
is here obliterated but who appears later on as Ashur-uballit, ‘sat upon 
the throne as king of Assyria’. 613 B.c. was occupied by the king of 
Akkad in minor operations. In the following year, however, he 
marched against the new capital of Assyria, and with the help of the 
Scythians compelled the abandonment of the city, and seized a huge 


spoil, 
* * * x * * * * x 


C. F. BuRNEY. 
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Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, by P. S. ALLEN and H. M. 
ALLEN. Tom. v. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924.) 


THE appearance of a further volume of this great undertaking is very 
welcome, and it need scarcely be said that the high standard set by its 
predecessors (of which vol. iv was noticed in this JourNnaL for October, 
1922) is completely maintained. 

The letters included in the present collection cover the three years 
1522 to 1524. They come from an interesting and productive period 
in the life of Erasmus—the beginning of his stay at Basle. Thither he 
had gone to escape from the struggles and controversies which had 
beset him at Louvain, and in the comparative quiet and security which 
he now commanded, he continued that remarkably varied series of 
writings upon which his reputation as a scholar is firmly established. 
New editions of the Fathers marked these years, together with an 
enlarged collection of Co//oguia, and the Paraphrases of the Four 
Gospels (1524), copies of which are still to be found in some of our 
older parish churches in England. 

A few of the letters are now printed for the first time, and amongst 
them three (nos. 1291, 1317, 1435) come from the collection in the 
hands of Professor de Vocht of Louvain. The story of the preservation 
of this collection through the sack of Louvain—a story which is not 
exceeded for interest and heroism by any in the annals of scholarship, 
is recorded in the Preface, together with an acknowledgement of the 
equally striking courtesy which has allowed the English editors to 
anticipate the publication of these letters, together with the rest of the 
collection, in Belgium. 

The wide reading and careful scholarship of the editors place their 
work beyond the approach of criticism ; it may, however, be permissible 
to make the small suggestion that in future volumes, if quotations are 
made from the Vulgate edition of the Psalms, the numeration of the 
English Version should be enclosed in brackets alongside that of 
the Latin. 

I observe that in the note on Mary of Austria on p. 81, the article in 
the Biographie nationale has been followed in giving the date of her 
death as October 18, 1558 (xiii, p. 683), whereas Mr Armstrong gives 
it as October 28 of the same year (Zhe Emperor Charles V* ii, p. 368) 
On p. 123 Tomas Hurskey is described as head of the Gilbertines in 
England ; as the order never spread beyond the borders of this realm is 
there any point in the words which I have italicized ? 


L. ELuiott BINNs. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1925 (Vol. c, No. 199: 
S.P.C.K.). A. C. HeapLtam The Four Gospels—W. Locxton The Age 
for Confirmation—L. S. HUNTER Morality and Mysticism—Isn Sasit 
Genesis: The Book of the Bedouins—W. C. DE PAuLEy Man, the 
Image of God: a study in Clement of Alexandria—W. R. MatrHews 
Three philosophers on Religion— Prayer in Christian Theology—Richard 
Baxter—Pére Delehaye on the Pillar Saints—A Swedish view of the 
Anglican revival—Short Notices. 

The Hibbert Journal, April 1925 (Vol. xxiii, No. 3: Williams & 
Norgate). Bishop oF DurRHAM Spiritual teaching—W. Brown Religion 
and Psychology—Tue Epitor Perspective in the Narratives of the 
Passion—B. W. Bacon The New Testament method of differences— 
D. Miatt Epwarps The doctrine of the Person of Christ—G. 
Ga.Loway Evolution and the finality of the Christian Religion—J. M. 
Lioyp Tuomas Eternal Life, Immortality, and Resurrection—J. GAMBLE 
The supernatural—R. E. G. Grorce The holy year of 1925—E. 
LytTTELTON The economic and social effects of modern advertising— 
R. M. Fox Mass Production: a worker’s experience—L. Macnus The 
mind of Europe not the mind of its rulers—J. H. MurrnHeap The 
social idealism of Copec—Survey and Signed Reviews. 

The Expositor, April, May, June 1925 (Ninth Series, Nos. 4-6: 
Hodder & Stoughton). THe Epitror Current issues—A. KELLER 
A theology of crisis II—H. J. FLowers The third commandment— 
W. Cannon Notes on Nahum—R. DuNKERLEY Anglo-Saxon agrapha 
—W. Rosinson Gnosticism and Life II—W. E. Bret The reconstruc- 
tion of the Apocalypse—T. H. Roginson The ten best books on the 
Book of Job—E. W. P. Evans The ten best books on Preaching—H. 
GRESSMANN The Mysteries of Adonis and the Feast of Tabernacles— 
W. S. Woop ‘Prostrate, prone, overthrown’—Notes and Notices of 
recent criticism—Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 
The Princeton Theological Review, April 1925 (Vol. xxiii, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). C. G. Macartney The state of the 
Church—D. S. Ciark Theology and Evolution—H. Getts Sacra- 
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mental negotiations at the Diet of Augsburg 1530—R. D. WiLson 
Aramaisms in the Old Testament—O. T. ALuts Dr Moffatt’s ‘New 
Translation’ of the Old Testament—Reviews of recent literature. 


The Harvard Theological Review, January 1925 (Vol. xviii, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press). G. F. Moore The rise of normative 
Judaism: II to the close of the Mishnah—R. P. Casry Clement of 
Alexandria and the beginnings of Christian Platonism—J. R. Harris 
Was the Diatessaron anti-Judaic ?—J. bE Zwaan A gap in the recently 
discovered Greek of the Apology of Aristides 16. 1—No Coptic in the 
Koridethi Codex—R. P. BLakE Rejoinder. 


April,r925 (Vol. xviii, No. 2). C. BonNER A papyrus codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermas—G. KricEr Literature on Church History, 
1914-1920: IV The Church in the nineteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth—E. R. GoopENoucH The Pseudo-Justinian 
‘oratio ad Graecos’. 


(3) BELcian. 


Analecta Bollandiana, March 1925 (Vol. xliii, Nos. 1 and 2: Société 
des Bollandistes, 24 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Brussels). H. DELEHAYE 
Les recueils antiques de Miracles des saints: i Les recueils grecs, 
ii Les recueils latins (@ suivre)—M. Jucie Les homélies Mariales 
attribuées 4 S. Grégoire le Thaumaturge—P. Grosjean Henrici Abrin- 
censis Carmina hagiographica: i Vitae S. Francisci exemplum Canta- 
brigiense—P. Grosjzan Un poéme latin du xvii® siécle sur les saints 
Irlandais honorés en Belgique—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques. 

Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, April 1925 (Vol. xxi, No. 2: 40 Rue de 
Namur, Louvain). P. G. THéry Le texte intégral de la traduction de 
Pseudo-Denys par Hilduin (suite e¢ fin)—P. O’SHERIDAN Ce que reste 
de la plus ancienne Vie de Ruysbroeck (suéfe e¢ fin)—E. Topac Le 
Christ nouvel Adam dans la théologie de S. Paul—P. DEMEULDRE Une 
contribution 4 Vhistoire des martyrs—M. Duprvuet Les papiers de 
M. de Harley a la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. . 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, May 1925 (Vol. 
xxiv, Nos. 1 and 2: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). A. v. HaRNnack Ueber 
den Verfasser und den literarischen Charakter des Muratorischen Frag- 
ments—A. JULICHER Zur Geschichte der Monophysitenkirche—E. v. 
Dogscutitz Zum Corpus hellenisticum—V. ScHuLtzeE Die Christus- 
statue in Paneas—W. MunpLe Die Herkunft der ‘ marcionitischen’ 
Prologe zu den paulinischen Briefen—B. VioLet Fin Versuch zu Joh. 
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20. 17—C. Scumipt Das koptische Didache-Fragment des British 
Museum—R. BuLtMann Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen manda- 
ischen und manichiischen Quellen fiir das Verstandnis des Johannes- 
evangeliums—F. SMEND Die Behandlung alttestamentlicher Zitate als 
Ausgangspunkt d. Quellenscheidung im 4. Evangelium—TH. SCHNEIDER 
Das prophetische ‘Agraphon’ der Epistola apostolorum—H. JAHNow 
Das Abdecken des Daches Mc. 2. 4, Le. 5. 19. 


' Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cv, Nos. 3 and 4: H. Laupp, 
Tiibingen). ScuiLiinc Die Frage der Volkssouverainitat—Lanc Ver- 
stand und Glaubensakt nach Thomas von Aquin—STo z Die Entstehung 
des Kirchenjahrs—Baur Der Kanon des hl. Joh. Chrysostomus— 
GEISSELMANN Ps. Alkuins Confessio Fidei pars iv de corpore et sanguine 
Domini eine antiberengarianische repeat der expositio missae 
des Florus von Lyon—Rezensionen. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1925 (Vol. xliv, No. 1: F. A. 
Perthes, Gotha-Stuttgart). Laun Die beiden Regeln des Basilius, ihre 
Echtheit und Entstehung—BornsTEIN Zu Tatians Adyos zpds “EAAnvas 
—Kocu Zur Abfassungszeit der Expositio brevis antiquae liturgiae Gal- 
licanae—EHRENFORTH Hinkmar von Rheims und Ludwig III von West- 
franken—CLemeEN Briefe aus Magdeburg 1527-1530—BORNHAUSEN 
Ein Textproblem bei Pascal—Decuent Ein merkwiirdiger Einigungs- 
versuch zwischen Protestanten und Katholiken im 17. Jahrhundert—v, 
DANCKELMANN Einige Religionsgravamina der Evangelischen aus dem 
18. Jahrhundert—Literarische Berichte und Anzeigen. 
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